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Members’ Column 


Tis pe emghel Ge ok 

has just completed the task of 

and tabulating the first 1,000 

Score Cards received ‘from the member- 
ship during January and February. 
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Like adults, schoo! students have’ 
walihccaenal tastes in pictures. But 
ee pictures on which they 


pretty generally . ‘They are 
grnncilly ageectt thea * llege Rhythm” } 
is a poor picture. Out of 48-score cards 
rating “College Rhythm” only two gave | 
it a rating above 6o (Percentage Score). | 
The average of the lot was 54. i 
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Among the pictures rated one high are: | 
“Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 8936; “Anne 
ee tyenenl average 84; “The 

average 8634; “The Little Minister,” 


average 81: ' 
8234; “Little Miss 
Eyes,” average 77. “Bright Eyes” ranged from 95 
(by Halliburton Hough of Carthage High School, 
Carthage, Mo., to 53 by Philip Sherwin, Spring 
Street High School, Nashua, Ne H.) 
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“Treasure Island” did mot receive so high a 
rating as the above pictures: its average, among 187 
score cards, is ‘ 

The National Office was much impressed by 
Philip Sherwin’s selection of pictures and this rat- 
ings of them. He gave Rnwubeere: vl 
80; “Sequoia” 85; “Great penaiont . 
Aran” 70; “One Night of Love” 86; “Bright 
yes" 53; “David Copperfield” 93. 


udging from Score Cards received up to 

20, “David Copperfield” rates the igh. 
ture ever considered by Scholastic 
ub members. The average is above 
bees being 84. 


A common criticism of “David Copperfield,” 
noted in the reviews received at the time going to 
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of tastes ‘by Club members: 
received 91 from Carl Allen, age 16, of the FE 
Bellows High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; and 
go See Niay fans Jeane, 262 25. of Eureka Sr. 
High School, Eureka, “Evelyn Prentice” 


from Hannah Preinbs age 1 
High School, and 6 einem 
ts, Hinsdale, Ill. High Sehoal 
Silaen- comment on the tebulation wil Sdlew ta 
later issues. 
If you want to jcin Scholastic Photoplay Club 
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The Strength of Our Convictions 
An Ed:torial 


T is a very rare thing for a man to admit, after 

he has won an argument, that he was in error. 

It is just as rare for a prosecuting attorney, 

after he has had a man convicted of a crime and 

sent to prison, to come before the court and say: “I 

won the case but I was wrong; the man I had sent to 
prison is innocent; please release him.” 

Some years ago when Homer S. Cummings was 
State’s Attorney for Fairfield County, Connecticut, he 
brought about the conviction of one 
Harold Israel on. the charge of 
Mr. 

Cummings then discovered that the 


having killed a clergyman. 


convicted man was innocent and se- 
cured his release. The substance 
of Mr. Cummings’ appeal in that 
case has often been reprinted as a 
model document and as a proof that 
a prosecutor’s task is not completed 
until justice has been done, 
whether or not a conviction for the 
crime has been obtained. A _ big 
man is not afraid to admit that he 
made a mistake, and will hasten to 
rectify it if he discovers one, 

The other day Mr. Cummings 
came into court again on a mission 
to correct’ an error of his own 
making. ‘This time he was Attorney General of the 
United States. 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals to release 
Edward J. Parlton and Alfred H. Smith, formerly 


students of George Washington University, who had 


In that capacity he petitioned the 


been convicted of burning a fraternity house in July, 
1933. 


and the government, the Attorney General confessed, 


The government had obtained their conviction 
was inerror. The prison gates were not immediately 
opened, but the cases are to be sent back to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, where the Attorney 
General will nolle pros the charges, meaning that he 
will not prosecute. 

It appears that after the trial the Attorney Gen- 
cral had assigned special agents of the Department 
of Justice to re-enact the alleged activities of the ac- 
cused on the night of the fire, and, on the basis of this 
reconstruction, had reached the conclusion that they 
did not commit the crime. In a statement accompany- 
ing the “confession of error,” Mr. Cummings said: 


“The Attorney General is of the opinion that the evidence 
adduced at the trial did not justify a submission of the case 
to the jury and, in view of all the circumstances involved, is 
satisfied that the defendants are innocent of the crime of which 
they were convicted.” 

Prosecutors have long been accustomed to regard 
a conviction as the Indian brave used to look upon a 
fresh scalp—a token of prowess in getting his man. 
In the play, The Last Mile, the young man goes to 
prison not because he is guilty of a crime but because 

the District Attorney has to chalk 
up a conviction in the case if he is 
to be re-elected, and a deal is ar- 
ranged with the young man’s at- 
torney by which he is traded a jail 
sentence in return for a plea of 
that 
indif- 
But the rarity 
* with which prosecutors submit con- 


guilty. This does not mean 
all district attorneys are 


ferent to justice. 


fessions of error would lead to the 
conclusion that a prosecutor is like 
a debater who feels obliged to up- 
hold the negative or the positive of 
any given proposition without 
reference to his private belief in 

the matter. 
Debating, like prosecuting (or 
defending, for that matter) ought 
to be rooted in skill, but the side a lawyer or a de- 
bater takes ought to be governed by the merits of 
the data, the justice of the the 
strength of one’s belief. If a lawyer defends an ac- 
cused man, he should at least believe him innocent. If 


a high school debater maintains the affirmative or the 


case, and 


negative of any proposition, he should do so not 
merely to prove to himself how clever he can be, but 
because he believes in that side after careful study. 
Attorney General Cummings has shown that integrity 
is not out of fashion in high places. 

There is such a thing as changing your opinion 
every other weck according to the claims of selfish 
interest. There is such a thing as being consistent 
through the stubbornness of intellectual pride; that 
is the consistency which has been condemned as the 
vice of small minds. But if you have the gumption 
to admit you have been wrong when confronted by 
new and convincing facts, you are on the way to 
intellectual honesty. 
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THE RISING OF THE 
CURTAIN 


OU come to the row of hovels 
that leads to the gate of the 
city. They are built of dried 


mud and so dilapidated that 
you feel a breath of wind will lay 
them flat upon the dusty earth from 
which they have been made. A string 
of camels, heavily laden, steps warily 
past you. They wear the disdainful 
air of profiteers forced to traverse a 
world in which many people are not 
so rich as they. A little crowd, tat- 
tered in their blue clothes, is gathered 
about the gate and it scatters as a 
youth in a pointed cap gallops up on 
a Mongolian pony. A band of chil- 


dren are chasing a lame dog and they * 


throw clods of mud at it. Two stout 
gentlemen in long black gowns of 
figured silk and silk jackets stand 
talking to one another. Each holds a 
little stick, perched on which, with a 
string attached to its leg, is a little 
bird. They have brought out their 
pets for an airing and in friendly 
fashion compare their merits. Now 
and then the birds give a flutter into 
the air, the length of the string, and 
return quickly to their perch. The 
two Chinese gentlemen, smiling, look 
at them with soft eyes. Rude boys 
ery out at the foreigner in a shrill 
and scornful voice. The city wall, 
crumbling, old and crenellated, looks 
like the city wall in an old picture 
of some Palestinish town of the 
Crusaders. 

You pass through the gateway into 
a narrow street lined with shops; 
many of them with their elegant lat- 
tice work, red and gold, and their 
elaborate carving, have a peculiar 
ruined magnificance, and you imagine 
that in their dark recesses are sold 
all manner of strange wares of the 
fabulous East. A great multitude 
surges along the uneven narrow foot- 
- walk or in the deepest street; and 
coolies, bearing heavy loads, shout 
for way in short sharp cries. Hawk- 
ers with guttural sound call their 
wares. 
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And now at a sedate pace, drawn 
by a sleek mule, comes a Peking cart. 
Its hood is bright blue and its great 
wheels are studded with nails. The 
driver sits with dangling legs on a 
shaft. It is evening and the sun sets 
red behind the yellow, steep, and fan- 
tastic roof of a temple. The Peking 
cart, the blind in front drawn down, 
passes silently and you wonder who 
it is that sits cross-legged within. 
Perhaps it is a scholar, all the learn- 
ing of the classics at his finger ‘ends, 
bound on a visit to a friend with 
whom he will exchange elaborate 
compliments and discuss the golden 
age of Tang and Sung which can re- 
turn no more; perhaps it is a singing 
girl in splendid silks and richly em- 
broidered coat, with jade in her black 
hair, summoned to a party so that she 
may sing a little song and exchange 
elegant repartee with young blades 
cultured enough to appreciate wit. 
The Peking cart disappears into 
gathering darkness; it seems to carry 
all the mystery of the East. 


MY LADY’S PARLOR 


REALLY think I can make 
something of it,” she said. 

She looked about her briskly, 
and the light of the creative imag- 
ination filled her eyes with brightness. 

It was an old temple, a small one, 
in the city, which she had taken and 
was turning into a dwelling house. It 
had been built for a very holy monk 
by his admirers three hundred years 
before, and here in great piety, prac- 
tising innumerable austerities, he had 
passed his declining days. For long 
after in memory of his virtue the 
faithful had come to worship, but in 
course of time funds had fallen very 
low and at last the two or three monks 
that remained were forced to leave. 
It was weather-beaten and the green 
tiles of the roof were overgrown with 
weeds. The raftered ceiling was still 
beautiful with its faded gold dragons 
on a faded red; but she did not like 
a dark ceiling, so she stretched a can- 
vas across and papered it. Needing 


Sa WeSCREEN 


air and sunlight, she cut two large 
windows on one side. She very luck- 
ily had some blue curtains which were 
just the right size. Blue was her fa- 
vorite color: it brought out the color 
of her eyes. Since the columns, great 
red sturdy columns, oppressed her a 
little she papered them with a very 
nice paper which did not look Chinese 
at all. She was lucky also with the 
paper with which she covered the 
walls. It was bought in a native shop, 
but really it might have come from 
Sanderson’s; it was a very nice pink 
stripe and it made the place look 
cheerful at once. At the back was a 
recess in which had stood a great 
lacquer table and behind it an image 
of the Buddha in his eternal medita- 
tion. Here generation of believers had 
burned their tapers and prayed, some 
for this temporal benefit or that, some 
for release from the returning burden 
of earthly existence; and this seemed 
to her the very place for an American 
stove. She was obliged to buy her 
carpet in China, but she managed to 
get one that looked so like an Axmin- 
ster that you would hardly know the 
difference. Of course, being hand 
made, it had not quite the smoothness 
of the English article, but it was a 
very decent substitute. She was able 
to buy a very nice lot of furniture 
from a member of the Legation who 
was leaving the country for a post in 
Rome, and she got a nice bright chintz 
from Shanghai to make loose covers 
with. Fortunately she had quite a 
number of pictures, wedding presents 
and some even that she had bought 
herself, for she was very artistic, and 
these gave the room a cosy look. She 
needed a screen and here there was no 
help for it, she had to buy a Chinese 
one, but as she very cleverly said, you 
might perfectly well have a Chinese 
screen in England. She had a great 
many photographs, in silver frames, 
one of them of a Princess of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and one of the Queen 
of Sweden, both signed, and these she 
put on the grand piano, for they give 
a room an air of being lived in. Then. 
having finished, she surveyed her work 
with satisfaction. 
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Sketches of 


Chinese Life 
By 
W. Somerset Maugham 
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“Of course it doesn’t look like a 

room in London,” she said, “but it 

might quite well be a room in some 

nice place in England, Cheltenham, 
say, or Tunbridge Wells.” 


THE ROLLING STONE 


HEARD his extraordinary story 
I before I saw him and I expected 

someone of striking appearance. 
It seemed to me that anyone who had 
gone through such singular experi- 
ences must have in his outer man 
something singular too. But I found 
a person in whose aspect there was 
nothing remarkable: He was smaller 
than the average, somewhat frail, sun- 
burned, with hair beginning to turn 
gray though he was still under thirty, 
and brown eyes. He looked like any- 
body else, and you might see him half 
a dozen times before remembering who 
he was. If you had happened upon 
him behind the counter of a depart- 
ment store or on a stool in a broker's 
office you would have thought him per- 
fectly in place. But you would have 
noticed him as little as you noticed 
the counter or the stool. There was 
so little in him to attract attention 
that in the end it became intriguing: 
his face, empty of significance, re- 
minded you of the blank wall of a 
Manchu palace, in a sordid street, be- 
hind which you knew were painted 
courtyards, carved dragons, and heav- 
en knows what subtle intricacy of life. 

For his whole career was remark- 
able. The son of a veterinary sur- 
geon, he had been a reporter in the 
London police courts and then had 
gone as steward on board a merchant 
ship to Buenos Aires. There he had 
deserted and somehow or other had 
worked his way across South America. 
From a port in Chile he managed to 
get to the Marquesas where for six 
months he had lived on the natives 
always ready to offer hospitality to a 
white man, and then, begging a pas- 
sage on a schooner to Tahiti, had 
shipped to Amoy as second mate of 
an old tub which carried Chinese labor 
to the Society Islands. 

That was nine years before I met 
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him and since then he had lived in 
China. First he got work with the 
B. A. T. Company, but after a couple 
of years he found it monotonous; and 
having acquired a certain knowledge 
of the language he entered the em- 
ployment of a firm which distributed 
patent medicines through the length 
and breadth of-the land. For three 
years he wandered in province after 
province, selling pills, and at the end 
of it had saved eight hundred dollars. 
He cut himself adrift once more. 

He began then the most remarkable 
of his adventures. He set out from 
Peking on a journey right across the 
country, traveling in the guise of a 
poor Chinaman, with his roll of bed- 
ding, his Chinese pipe, and _ tooth- 
brush. He stayed in the Chinese inns, 
sleeping on the kangs huddled up 
with fellow wayfarers, and ate the 
Chinese food. This alone is no mean 
feat. He used the train but little, go- 
ing for the most part on foot, by 
cart, or by river. He went through 
Shensi and Shansi; he walked on the 
windy plateaus of Mongolia and 
risked his life in barbaric Turkestan; 
he spent long weeks with the nomads 
of the desert and travelled with the 
caravans that carried the brick tea 
across the arid wilderness of Gobi. At 
last, four years later, having spent 
his last dollar, he reached Peking 
once more. 

He set about looking for a job. The 
easiest way to earn money seemed to 
write, and the editor of one of the 
English papers in China offered to 
take a series of articles on his jour- 
ney. I suppose his only difficulty was 
to choose from the fullness of his ex- 
perience. He knew much which he 
was perhaps the only Englishman to 
know. He had seen all manner of 
things, quaint, impressive, terrible, 
amusing, and unexpected. He wrote 
twenty-four articles. I will not say 
that they were unreadable, for they 
showed a careful and a sympathetic 
observation; but he had seen every- 
thing at haphazard, as it were, and 
they were but the material of art. 
They were like the catalogue of the 
Army and Navy stores, a mine to the 


imaginative man, but the foundation of 
literature rather than literature itself. 
He was the field naturalist who pa- 
tiently collects an infinity of facts, 
but has no gift for generalization: 
they remain facts that await the syn- 
thesis of minds more complicated than 
his. He collected neither plants nor 
beasts, but men. His collection was 
unrivalled, but his knowledge of it 
slender. 

When I met him I sought to discern 
how the variety of his experience had 
affected him; but though he was full 
of anecdote, a jovial, friendly crea- 
ture, willing to talk at length of all 
he had seen, I could not discover that 
any of his adventures had intimately 
touched him. The instinct to do all 
the queer things he had done showed 
that there was in him a streak of 
queerness. The civilized world irked 
him and he had a passion to get away 
from the beaten trail. The oddities of 
life amused him. He had an insatiable 
curiosity. But I think his experiences 
were merely of the body and were 
never translated into experiences of 
the soul. Perhaps that is why at bot- 
tom you felt he was commonplace. 
The insignificance of his mien was a 
true index to the insignificance of his 
soul. Behind the blank wall was 
blankness. 

That was certainly why with so 
much to write about he wrote tedi- 
ously, for in writing, the important 
thing is less richness of material than 
richness of personality. 


THE NUN 


HE convent lay white and cool 

I among the trees on the top of a 
hill; and as I stood at the gate- 
way, waiting to be let in, I looked 
down at the tawny river glittering 
in the sunlight and at the rugged 
mountains beyond. It was the Mother 
Superior who received me, a placid, 
sweet-faced lady with a soft voice and 
an accent which told me that she came 
from the south of France. She showed 
me the orphans who were in her 
charge, busy at the lace-making which 

(Concluded on page 13) 








Somerset 


Maugham 


By Ernestine K. Taggard 


educated to be a doctor, made 
his fortune as a dramatist, and 
achieved fame as a novelist. If 
you've read the half-autobiographical 
Of Human Bondage you know some- 
thing about the first thirty years of 
the author's life, for like Philip 
Carey, Maugham was sent to an Eng- 
lish public school, studied at Heidel- 
berg, tried painting for a while in 
Paris, and was graduated in medicine 
from St. Thomas’ Hospital in Lon- 
don. The book is, all in all, excellent 
evidence in support of the theory that 
a writer does his best work when he 
writes about his own experience. 
Maugham was born in Paris 
(1874), where his father was a coun- 
selor at the British Embassy. His 
literary career began when he was 
21, with a novel called Liza of Lam- 
beth, written before he graduated 
from St. Thomas. The novel was far 
from being a success, but it gave 
Maugham a definite idea of what he 
wanted to do, and instead of practic- 
ing medicine he turned to writing. 
Although he had had his eye on the 
stage from the first, Maugham’s next 
few books were pot-boiling novels— 
marking time until he could make a 
sufficient name for himself to get a 
hearing from theatrical managers. It 
was only after a play or two had 
been produced (his first play Schiff- 
briichig, appeared in Berlin in 1902) 
and proved failures that Maugham 
discovered that smart, witty comedies 
designed to suit the public taste were 
the surest way to success. Lady Fred- 
erick was his first great hit, and in 
those first early years of the new cen- 
tury Maugham found himself the first 
playwright since Oscar Wilde to have 
four plays running simultaneously in 
London. 
The success of these plays (there’s 
a long list of them, and some are still 
being played) made it possible for 
Maugham to return to the realism 
which was his early love. Thus it was 
that in 1915 his magnum opus, Of 
Human Bondage, appeared. Those who 
saw the remarkable film made from 
the novel last year should realize that 
only one episode out of Philip Carey’s 
life was made use of for the movie. 
The long, heartbreaking story should 
be read as a whole. That English 
school, the German university, the 
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colony of artistic 
failures in Paris, 
the London streets, 
the medical school, 
should all be seen 
through Philip’s re- 
merkably sensitive 
eyes before “that 
implacable green 
worm named Mil- 
dred” appears on 
the scene. Of Hu- 
man Bondage, gen- 
erally considered a 
modern classic, has 
been compared to 
Butler's The Way of All Flesh, and 
rivals The Old Wives’ Tale, and The 
Forsyte Saga for first place among 
twentieth century British novels. 

Maugham’s second best book, The 
Moon and Sixpence, based on the life 
of the painter Gauguin, with a dash 
of Van Gogh, was the first of a long 
series of stories about the South Seas 
and the Far East. You won't find 
here or in any of his other tales the 
land Robert Louis Stevenson, Pierre 
Loti, or Herman Melville wrote about. 
Instead you'll find Maugham’s an- 
swer to the disconcerting question of 
what the East does to the white man, 
told in the manner of a keen, de- 
tached, impersonal observer. It is in- 
teresting to know, by the way, that 
although Maugham has taken a 
painter as his unlovely protagonist in 
The Moon and Sixpence, that it is a 
painter who has influenced Maugham 
more than any other agent. That 
painter is El Greco, who “seeks 
beauty through the medium of ugli- 
ness.” Listen to these words of 
Maugham’s: 

“Why should you think that beauty, 
which is the most precious thing in the 
world, lies like a stone on the beach for 
the careless passer-by to pick up idly? 
Beauty is. something wonderful and 
strange that the artist fashions out of the 
chaos of the world in the torment of his 
soul. And when he has made it, it is not 
given to all to know it. To recognize it 
you must repeat the adventure of the 
artist. It is a melody that he sings. to 
you, and to hear it again in your own 
heart you want knowledge and sensitive- 
ness and imagination.” 

Of the stories which followed, Rain 
is probably the most famous, although 
it attracted far less attention as a 
short story in the beok, The Trem- 
bling of a Leaf, than it did as the 









play which, reversing the usual order 
of things, made its actress famous. 
(Within the last few weeks a success- 
ful revival of Rain has appeared on 
Broadway, starring Talullah Bank- 
head in place of the late Jeanne 
Eagles. Proof of the pudding that 
Rain is a good play, critics are point- 
ing out, is that it can survive a re- 
vival while the memory of it is still 
green in the minds of playgoers). 
Other Maugham plays you may have 
seen on the screen lately are Sadie 
Thompson (the movie version of 
Rain), The Painted Veil, The Right 
to Live. 

Maugham believes in simple writ- 
ing, in a balanced form. Part of the 
secret of his success as a commentator 
on what he sees is found in this bit of 
advice to a young would-be author. 


“, . . Swift achieved an admirable style 
by using the simplest words and by put- 
ting them in the most natural order. It 
is not the resounding epithet which makes 
good English, but the accurate and sensi- 
tive ear.” 


A complete list of Maugham’s 
works is much too long to give here, 
but good samples, other than those 
mentioned above, may be found in On 
A Chinese Screen, from which the ac- 
companying excerpts are taken and 
which are, by the way, excellent ex- 
amples of the sketch as a literary 
form; and the newest collection of 
short stories—East and West, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1984 by Double- 
day. Even the readers who attacked 
the book Cakes and Ale (1930) on 
the ground that it maliciously por- 
trayed two beloved English authors, 
Hardy and Walpole, admit its merit 
as a novel. Of his thirty-odd plays, 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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I Write Short Stories 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


HEN I began to write 

short stories 1 was fortu- 

nately in a_ position of 

decent independence and 
1 wrote them as a relief from work 
which I thought I had been too long 
concerned with. Most of them were 
written in groups from notes made as 
they occurred to me, and in each 
group I left naturally enough to the 
last those that seemed most difficult 
to write. A story is difficult to write 
when you do not know all about it 
from the beginning, but for part of it 
must trust to your imagination and 
experience. Sometimes the curve does 
not intuitively present itself and you 
have to resort to this method and that 
to get the appropriate line. 

I beg the reader not to be deceived 
by the fact that a good many of my 
stories are told in the first person into 
thinking that they are experiences of 
my own. This is merely a device to 
vain verisimilitude. It is one that has 
its defects, for it may strike the reader 
that the narrator could not know all 
the events he sets forth; and when he 
tells a story in the first person at one 
remove, when he reports, I mean, a 
story that someone tells him, it may 
very well seem that the speaker, a 
police officer, for example, or a sea- 
captain, could never have expressed 
himself with such facility and with 
claboration. Every convention has 
its disadvantages. These must be as 
far as possible disguised and what 
cannot be disguised must be accepted. 
The advantage of this one is its direct- 
ness. It makes it possible for the 
writer to tell no more than he knows. 
Making no claim to omniscience, he 
ean frankly say when a motive or an 
occurrence is unknown to him, and 
thus often give his story a plausibility 
that it might otherwise lack. It tends 
ilso to put the reader on intimate 
terms with the author. Since Mau- 
passant and Chekhov, who tried so 
hard to be objective, nevertheless are 
so nakedly personal, it has sometimes 
seemed to me that if the author can 
in no way keep himself out of his 
work it might be better if he put in 
as much of himself as possible. The 
danger is that he may put in too much 
and thus be as boring as a talker who 
insists on monopolizing the conversa- 
tion. Like all conventions this one 
must be used with discretion. 

There are authors who state that 
they never have a living model in 
mind when they create a character. I 
think they are mistaken. They are 


of this opinion because they have not 
scrutinized with sufficient care the 
recollections and impressions upon 
which they have constructed the per- 
son who, they fondly imagine, is of 
their invention. If they did they 
would discover that, unless he was 
taken from some book they had read, 
a practice by no means uncommon, he 
was suggested by one or more persons 
they had at one time known or seen. 
The great writers of the past made 
no secret of the fact that their charac- 
ters were founded on living people. 
We know that the good Sir Walter 
Scott, a man of the highest principles, 
portrayed his father, with sharpness 
first, and then, when the passage of 








Self- Analysis 


If an eminent surgeon cut out his own 
appendix, that would be news. And so it 
is when a master of the short story lets his 
readers in on how he operates. This 
illuminating article is a part of Mr. 
Maugham’s Preface to East and West, a 
collection of his best short stories recently 
published, copyright, 1934, by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 








years had changed his temper, with 
tolerance; Henri Beyle, in the manu- 
script of at least one of his novels, has 
written in at the side the names of the 
real persons who were his models; 
and this is what Turgenev himself 
says: “For my part, I ought to con- 
fess that I never attempted to create 
a type without having, not an idea, 
but a living person, in whom the 
various elements were harmonized to- 
gether, to work from. I have always 
needed some groundwork on which I 
could tread firmly.” 

With Flaubert it is the same story; 
that Dickens used his friends and re- 
lations freely is notorious; and if vou 
read the Journal of Jules Renard, a 
most instructive book to anyone who 
wishes to know how a writer works, 
you will see the care with which he 
set down every little detail about the 
habits, ways of speech and appear- 
ance, of the persons he knew. When 
he came to write a novel he made use 
of this storehouse of carefully col- 
lected information. In Chekhov's 
diary you will find notes which were 
obviously made for use at some future 
time, and in the recollections of his 
friends there are frequent references 
to the persons who were the originals 
of certain of his charactérs. It looks 


as though the practice were very com- 
mon. I should have said it was neces- 
sary and inevitable. 
is obvious. 


Its convenience 
You are much more likely 
to depict a character who is a recog- 
nizable human being, with his own in- 
dividuality, if you have a living model. 
The imagination can create nothing 
out of the void. It needs the stimulus 
of sensation. The writer whose crea- 
tive faculty has been moved by some- 
thing peculiar in a person (peculiar 
perhaps only to the writer) falsifies 
his idea if he attempts to describe that 
person other than as he him. 
Character hangs together and if you 
try to throw people off the scent, by 
making a short man tall for example 
(as though stature had no effect on 
character), or by making him choleric 
when he has the traits 
of an equable temper, you will destroy 
the plausible harmony (to use the 
beautiful phrase of Baltasar Gracian) 
of which it consists. The whole affair 
would be plain sailing if it- were not 
for the feelings of the persons con- 
cerned. The writer has to consider 
the vanity of the human race and 
cruelty to each other which is one of 
its commonest and most detestable 


sces 


concomitant 


failings. 

A man’s friends will find pleasure 
in recognizing him in a book and 
though the author may never even 
have seen him will point out to him, 
especially if it is unflattering, what 
they consider his living image. Often 
someone will recognize a trait he 
knows in himself or a description of 
the place he lives in and in his con- 
ceit jumps to the conclusion that the 
character described is a portrait of 
himself. Thus in my story called 
“The Outstation,” the Resident was 
suggested by a British Consul I had 
known in Spain and it was 
written ten vears after his death, but 
I have heard that the Resident of a 
district in Sarawak, which I described 
in the story, was much affronted be- 
cause he thought I had had him in 
mind. The two men had not a trait 
in common. 


once 


I do not suppose any 
writer attempts to draw an ‘exact por- 
trait. 

Nothing, indeed, is so unwise as to 
put into a work of fiction a person 
drawn line by line from life. His 
values are all wrong, and, strangely 
enough, he does not make the other 
characters in the story seem false, 
but himself. He never convinces. 
That is why the many writers ,who 

(Concluded on page 13) 





EMBLEM 
of the 
ABBEY 
THEATRE 


HE history of Ireland’s na- 

tional literature counts less 

than half a century of con- 

scious effort, but its threads 
stretch backward to Celtic folklore 
and tales of that strange land between 
the worlds, and forward to a revela- 
tion of the various conflicting charac- 
teristics that make up _ Ireland's 
humble folk and aristocracy. 

Moved by an intense desire to im- 
mortalize the traditions and beliefs of 
the Irish peasantry, to capture their 
sense of romance, of mystery, of naive 
confidence, to reveal the intense loy- 
alty of Irish for Irish, to make per- 
manent the inimitable cadences of 
Irish speech, William Butler Yeats, 
with the aid of Lady Gregory, George 
Moore, and George Russell (“AE”), 
started the Irish Literary Society out 
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How “Team Work” Has Made the 
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of which, in 1893, developed the germ 
of the Abbey Theatre of Dublin. 

This theatre is still the home of the 
Abbey Players. Its present director, 
Lennox Robinson, smiles as he speaks 
of it. ‘We have made it as perfect as 
we can,” he says, “short of tearing 
down and building anew, but it re- 
mains small and inconvenient. The 
auditorium seats 550 people and I can- 
not swear that all those people have a 
good view of the stage. The stage it- 
self is a mere pocket handkerchief, 
sixteen feet deep and nineteen feet 
wide, but the stage has been the cradle 
of many a masterpiece and has been 
the training ground for many a player 
of genius.” 

The early plays inclined to the 
poetic; for Yeats is primarily a poet 
and has always been stirred by the 
strange, wild beauty of the Celtic 
tongue. To Lady Gregory ‘“charac- 
ter” made its greatest appeal, and 


from her pen came the delineation of 
Irish types—bits of peasant comedy 
and tragedy—which never fail to win 
quick laughter and quick tears. From 
the pen of J. M. Synge came some- 
times a vivid portrayal of the super 
natural, sometimes rude and harsh 
tales of tragedy—studies of the re- 
mote people of the Aran Islands— 
ironic comments on the lowly people 
whom he had sought out and studied. 
The younger dramatists associated 
with the National Theatre have turned 
to the dramatic possibilities found in 
the supporters of the Irish Free State 
and in the humble Dublin types whose 
struggle against poverty, political con- 
flict, and confusion of ideals provides 
ample material for realistic portrayal. 

A brief survey of the actors who 
have made the Abbey Theatre known 
on both sides of the water reveals 
stories of loyalty, courage, and hero- 
ism. In the early years of the Thea- 
tre’s life, they were frequently victims 
of political strife, jealousy, and mis- 
understanding. Up to 1904, the 
players were all amateurs in that they 
were not paid for acting, but earned 
their daily bread as shop-keepers or 
clerks. The dramatists’ desire to 
show Ireland as it had come to be, 
and to bury forever “the stage Irish- 
man” of tradition, led to many un- 
pleasant receptions of the interpreters 
of their plays, both in their native 
town and on their first visit to Amer- 
ica. Both the Irish and the Irish- 
Americans of twenty years ago re- 
sented and resisted losing the false 
romantic portrayal of their race. Yet 
in spite of political upheaval and vio- 
lent receptions of some of the plays, 
the Abbey Theatre has lived and 
thrived and prospered. 

“Small as we are,” says Mr. Rob- 
inson, ““we are, in every sense of the 
word, a National Theatre, something 
which can be seen in Dublin and no- 
where else in the English-speaking 
world; and every summer an increas- 
ing number of visitors cross the At- 
lantic or the Irish Sea for the sole 
purpose of seeing our work. Yet our 
short history can teach nothing to any 
country. Our recipe for a National 
Theatre could only have been cooked 
over an Irish fire.” 


This year, however, the motive 








F. J. McCormick and May Craig in 4 
scene from The New Gossoon. 
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force of the Abbey Theatre has 
crossed the Atlantic to make an east 
to west tour of the United States. And 
curiously enough, experience has 
proved for the East Coast, at least, 
that the vitality and genius of the 
idealists, who have kept the spirit of 
the National Theatre bright and 
gleaming through fair days and dark, 
is no less strong in the large American 
“houses” than in the little theatre on 
Abbey Street, Dublin. 

During the year 1934-35, the 
players are portraying their favorite 
roles in plays of poetic fancy and of 
stern realism. Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World is, perhaps, the 
best known. This play deals with a 
young Irishman, Christy Mahon, who 
arrives at a village in Mayo, “a slight 
young man, very tired and fright- 
ened,’ supposedly a fugitive from 
justice. He poses as a dare-devil and 
is much admired and hospitably en- 
tertained by the people of the village. 
until the bubble of his greatness is 
pricked by the appearance of the 
father whom he has supposedly killed. 
There is also The Well of the Saints, 
set in a lonely mountainous district 
in the East of Ireland. It tells the 
ironic tale of two blind beggars whose 
sight is restored by the saint of the 
well. With sight, comes only the loss 
of illusion, bitter quarreling, and 
separation. Blindness ‘returns, and 
again the saint crosses their path with 
a second offer of sight. But the wis- 
dom of past experiences bids them re- 
fuse. 

In the players’ repertory are two 
plays of Sean (pronounced Shawn) 
O’Casey, The Plough and the Stars 
and Juno and the Paycock. These 
plays portray the tragedy of a 
demagogue-ridden section of Ireland. 
The Plough and the Stars paints in 





unforgettable strokes ‘the domestic 
tragedy of Nora Clitheroe, whose 


husband is drafted by the local revo- 
lutionists and killed. Juno and the 
Paycock pictures Captain Jack Boyle, 
“the paycock,” fond of his drink, 
boastful, lazy, filled with the conceit 
of his own greatness, whose way of 
life is lifted by news that a small 
fortune is left him, and falls swiftly 
into the sere, the yellow leaf, when 
it is discovered that, by the omission 








Barry Fitzgerald and Eileen Crowe in a 
scene from Juno and the Paycock. 





of a designated name, that same for- 
tune may just as well belong to “any 
number of cousins.” Few more piti- 
ful and ironic characters in modern 
drama can be discovered than Captain 
Boyle, at the close of this play, sur- 
veying the rooms from which the fine 
furniture has been removed for want 
of payment, with the knowledge that 
his wife is broken-hearted, his son 
dead, his daughter dishonored, bla- 
tantly deciding the political future of 
Ireland with his worthless, shiftless 
companion, Joxer. 

There is the play of Lennox Robin- 
son, Drama at Inish, which shows 
how the life of a village is disturbed 
and distorted by a stock company’s 
production of Russian, German, and 
Scandinavian drama. The futility of 


life portrayed in these plays stirs up 
a strange madness in the village which 
is dispelled only when the 
comes to town, 
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SEAN 
O'CASEY 


Other plays showing various phases 
of Irish life and tradition are being 


played—Synge’s familiar Riders to 
the Sea and The Shadow of the Glen; 
Lady Gregory's Hyacinth Halvey; 
Yeats’s Kathleen Ni Houlihan; Rob 
inson’s The Whiteheaded Boy, and 
The Far-Off Hills; and, from the pens 
of the younger 
Shiel’s The New Gossoon; Brinsley 
Macnamara’s Look at the Heffernans; 
E. MeNulty’s The Courting of Mary 
Doyle—plays of the Celtic twilight of 
tradition, side by side with the na- 
tionalistic “Dublin set” with its strug- 
gle for political emancipation. 

Of the players—in spite of the 
statement that “there are no stars,” 
some inevitably shine out. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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A Letter to a Young Poet 
By- Rainer Maria Rilke 


Foreword 


bustness has seeped out from the 

lives of our poets. The pattern found 
in their biographies has manifested itself 
in different ways: Pope became a satirist, 
Shelley a revolutionary, Rilke leaned to- 
ward the mystical. The form depends 
upon the poet’s time as well as his par- 
ticular personality. 

The early history of Rainer Maria Rilke 
is close to that of many other artists; he 
was a sickly, sensitive child, misunder- 
stood by his parents, taunted by his school- 
mates. Born at Prague (then in Austria) 
on December 4, 1875, he had a Jewish 
mother and an aristocratic Catholic father. 
In 1885 the boy was sent to a military 
academy to conform to the family tradi- 
tion, was miserable for five years, and 
came home only to be sent to Linz for a 
commercial course. Not until he had been 
expelled from business school and thrown 
out of home by his father did his luck 
really turn. At his mother’s home in 
Vienna he met an uncle, Jaroslav Rilke, 
who appreciated Rainer’s ambitions and 
made it possible for him to attend the 
University at Prague. At twenty he had 
printed his first book of verse, passed 
his entrance examinations, and become re- 
conciled with his father. 
work was hardly distinguished and showed 
little real talent. 

In 1899, having studied in Prague and 
Munich, Rilke went to Russia. “Russia 
has made me what I am,” he wrote later. 
“There I began to be, there is the home 
of my instincts, the country of my soul.” 
The childish sensitivity was changing to 
artistic sensibility. It was the strong 
mystical streak in him that was influenced 
by Tolstoi in Russia, as by the French 
sculptor Rodin, whom he met through his 
wife, Clara Westhoff Rilke, and whose 
secretary and close friend he became. 

Rilke’s prose is concise and easy, full 
of profound undertones. His observation 
was acute, his feeling for the things about 
him notable. Even to those who do not 
favor his subject-matter, his genius. is 
patent- and his artistry impeccable. In 
his poetry, the rhythms are so subtle, his 
ear so fine, that it cannot be translated 


G bose the 17th Century a certain ro- 


ther in a Paris zoo: 


Sein Blick ist vom Voriibergehn der Stiibe 
so miid geworden, dass er nichts mehr hiilt. 
Thm ist, als ob es tausend Stiibe 
und hinter tausend Stiiben keine Welt. 
You hear the music and delicate struc- 
ture, over and above the fact that the 
words are in a strange language. Get it 
translated and see whether the meaning 
deesn’t confirm your impression. 

In 1906 Rilke broke with Rodin and 
began to write profusely, He travelled a 
lot, beginning some of his greatest poems, 


Rilke’s early ° 


Foreword and Translation by Yvette Hardman 





Rilke at the entrance tower of the Chateau 


de Muzot, in the Spring of 1923. 
the “Duineser Elegien,” in a castle on the 
Adriatic. Surrounded by both friends and 
fame, he died of blood-poisoning on De- 
cember 26, 1926, in Switzerland. “Briefe 
an einen jungen Dichter,” from which this 
letter is taken, consists of ten letters 
written during the Rodin days, in 1903-8, 
to Franz Kappus, who had sent Rilke 
some verses for criticism.” They are full 
of admirable advice which might well be 
taken to heart by young people who wish 
to take part in the poetry division of 
the Scholastic Awards. 


The Letter : 


Paris, Feb. 17, 1903. 

My pear Sm: 

Your letter reached me only a few 
days ago. I want to thank you for 
its great and kind confidence. I can 
hardly do more. I cannot go into the 
style of your poetry; because any 
critical purpose is too far from me. 
Nothing can touch a work of art so 
little as critical words; they always 
turn into more or less lucky misander- 
standings. Things cannot all be 
grasped and expressed as completely 
as people would usually have us be- 
lieve; most events are inexplicable; 
they happen in a space inte which no 
word can penetrate; and most imex- 
plicable of all are works of art, 
mysterious existences, whose life 
continues as ours passes away. 

In addition to this preface, I want 





only to say to you that your verse has 
no individual style, only silent and 
covered gropings toward the personal. 
I feel this most in the last poem, “My 
Soul.” There something of your own 
wants to come out into words. And in 
the beautiful poem, “To Leopardi,” 
there is growing perhaps a kind of 
kinship with the great, lonely man. In 
spite of this the poems are not yet 
anything of yourself, anything origi- 
nal, not even the last one and the one 
to Leopardi. Your kind letter which 
accompanied them did not fail to 
make clear to me many defects which 
I had felt in reading the poetry, with- 
out having been able actually to name 
them. 

You ask whether your poems are 
good. You ask me. You have asked 
others before. You send them to 
magazines, and you let it worry you 
when certain editors refuse your ef- 
forts. Now (since you have permitted 
me to counsel you), I beg you to give 
up all that. You look to the outside, 
and that before all you must not do 
now. Nobody can help you, nobody. 
There is only one, single way. Go 
into yourself. Investigate the reason 
for which you write; find out whether 
it is rooted in the deepest part of your 
heart; confess to yourself that you 
would have to die if it were denied 
you to write. This before all: ask 
yourself in the stillest hour of the 
night: must I write? Delve into your- 
self for a deep answer. And if it 
should sound in agreement, if you 
have to meet this question with a 
strong and simple “I must,” then 
model your life after this need; your 
life, even your most indifferent and 
slightest hours, must become a sign of 
this impulse and a testimony to it. 
Then, draw close to nature. Then 
try, as a first human being, to express 
what you see and experience and love 
and lose. Do not write love poems; 
avoid above ali those patterns which 
are too easy and common; these are 
the most difficult, because a great, 
ripened art is needed to give fresh- 
ness, where traditions which are good 
and to the point are suggested in 
quantity. Therefore save yourself 
from the usual motifs and use those 
which offer themselves in your own 
everyday life; describe your sorrows 
and desires, your passing thoughts, 
your belief in whatever beauty—de- 
scribe all those with inner, quiet, 
humble sincerity, and use for your 

on page 14) 
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Adventures in 


the Postal Guide 
By Alfred H. Holt 


Author of “Wild Names I Have Met” 


APOLEONVILLE?” is cited 

by Anthony Armstrong in 

John o’ London’s Weekly 

as one of the queer place- 
names of which America is blissfully 
unconscious. With all due respect to 
our glorious country, I submit that we 
have several louder and funnier ones 
than that. Of course the extent to 
which a name strikes one’s funny bone 
is always relative, and dependent on 
the individual; for instance, the gem 
of English place-names is, according 
to Mr. Armstrong, Ryme Intrinsica, 
whereas I greatly prefer Snoreham- 
in- Ruins. 

If I were not limiting myself to 
our official postoffice guides, I might 
recommend, for our prizewinner, one 
of these hamlets: Two Egg, Swallow 
Well, Hog Scald, Greasy Corners, 
Coy City, or Wham. These six have 
been vouched for by the Associated 
Press; all others appear in lists is- 
sued by the Postoffice Department. 

I might, then, choose one of these 
strange specimens: Fackler, Gackle, 
Breathedsville, Moutheard, Edcouch, 
Elsiecoal, Soddy, Wopowog, Meddy- 
bemps, Pahrump, Tumtum. Or some 
longer ones, Pattagumpus, Homosassa, 
Sinnamahoning, Antassawamock Neck 
(probably the longest in the land). 
Perhaps it would be Breakabeen, 
which is, or should be, a welcome sub- 
stitute for “take pot-luck”—‘Won't 
you come in and break a bean with us 
tonight?” 

America is not as rich as England 
in compounds such as Spital-in-the- 
Street and Ribby-with-Wrea. But we 
do have Sedro Woolley “(out near 
Walla Walla), Leaksville-Spray, King 
and Queen, Bird in Hand (but, alas, 
no ““T'wo in the Bush’’), Meadows of 
Dan, Lower Peach Tree, and Ten 
Sleep. There is North Zulch, West 
Frostproof (s’help me, a _ tongue 
twister!), and North, South Carolina. 

Combinations and contrasts pop out 
of every page of the postoffice guide: 
Amos, Andyville; Heavener, Hellier; 
No Wood, Nowata; Tea, and Teatick- 
et; Ink, and Inkster; Sinkin, Sank, 
and Neversink; DeLay, Linger, and 
Waite (and that gives us the old nick- 
name for a certain railroad); a Roll- 
ingstone, and four Mosses; Wewanta, 
Wewahitchka (like an _ inarticulate 
pair of hitchhikers); Waggy, Amble, 


Amawalk, Rockawalking; Whoop- 
flarea, Hoopup, Ohhopee, Yellville. 

Others that seem to fit together are: 
Sopchoppy, West Chop, Choptank; 
Cutlips, Cutshin, Cuthand; Cutty- 
hunk, and Short Off; Shickshinny, 
Shinhopple, Shinnecock; Hackberry, 
Hacksneck, Great Neck, Gum Neck, 
and plain Neck; Pana, and Panasoff- 
kee (evidently Pana’s singing teacher 
noticed something wrong). 

Here are five Indian names that a 
sufficiently fantastic imagination can 
convert into a conversation in Pidgin 
English: Cooleemee, Chesuncook, Coa- 
homa, Contoocook, Meeteetsee. My 
translation is as follows: 

“I am a coolie. Chee Sun, the 
cook, has gone home.” 

“Can’t you cook? I'll teach you.” 

For food, there are Biscuit, Bivalve, 
Peanut, Soda, Hamm, Crisp, and 
Bacon, while for clothes we have, 
among others, Shoe, Vest, Kilts, Ty 
Ty, Overall, and Blanket. Then there 
is this concise conversation about an 
item of apparel: 

“Wysox?” “Whynot?” Seewhy.” 

Nonchalanta forms a pretty con- 
trast with Roaring and Slinger. A 
ferocious sign north of Milwaukee 
reads, “Slinger, 5 miles.” 

The pioneer spirit influenced the 
christening of infant. towns, not only 
in the passion for classical names, 
like Troy and Athens, Syracuse, Pal- 
myra, Sparta, Corinth, and Rome, and 
hopeful ones, like Benevolence and 
Sublimity, but also in a frank disgust 
with the way-stations at which the 
covered wagons perforce stopped en 
route to the Promised Land. The 
prize for smallness is awarded to 
Picayune, Merepoint, and Speck. 
Others for which their founders seem 
to have had little or no enthusiasm 
are: Folly, Looneyville, Badwater, 
Boggy Depot, Nixburg, Rocky Com- 
fort, Smoky Ordinary, Mud, Tub, 
Blanks, Rat, and Experiment (of 
which there used to be two, but one 
failed). Some names that you wouldn't 
even call your best friend are: Bat- 
tiest, Dingy, Lumpkin, Nohead, 
Troublesome, Soso, Viper, and Bug. 

Passing on from active animosity to 
indications of being tired of it all, we 
unearth Fossilville, Dull Center, 
Sleepy Eye, and Quictus. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the first was 


HOG scALD 
posT OFFIce 


doubtless so named not as a slam but 
in compliment to an adjacent deposit 
of relics; while Sleepy Eye is, I be- 
lieve, simply the translation of an In- 
dian name. 

Lest John o’ London suspect that 
our pioneer ancestors were always 
pervaded with a divine discontent, we 
would assure him that there are hun- 
dreds of sweet and lovely names, with 
such proud ones as Pleasant Unity, 
Social Circle, and Solid Comfort top- 
ping the list. Let him picture the joy- 
ous informality of the founders of 
Okay and Goody, the geographical jo- 
viality of West Friendship, and that 
supreme quality of putting first things 
first that impelled some truly great 
lover to call his place of abode Horse 
Heaven. 








Somerset Maugham 
(Concluded from page 6) 


The Letter, The Constant Wife, and 
Our Betters are the best 
known. 

When he’s not traveling, or stop- 
ping in his London house, Mr. Maug- 
ham lives with his wife and only 
daughter in his villa on the French 
Riviera which is one of the show 
spots of that lovely country. An ex- 
cellent omen is that not even a marble 
pool set about with cypress and olive 
trees, 500 feet above the Mediterran- 
ean, has much effect on this author's 
capacity to turn out books and plays 
at an amazing rate. And although 
nothing as good as Of Human Bond- 
age has appeared from his pen in the 
last fifteen years, we have the right 
to look forward to it in the next fif- 
teen. 


among 





LITERARY LEADS 


TERCENTENARY PAGEANT 


No Retreat, a pageant in five acts writ- 
ten by the students and teachers of the 
University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been chosen as the official ter- 
centenary play. Since each scene had its 
own special cast, about 150 pupils took 
part in the actual performance of the 
pageant which was presented for the first 
time during commencement week, 1934, as 
a celebration marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the University High School. The 
play is published and copyrighted by Sam- 
uel French (25 West 45th St., N. Y., and 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles), and 
through special arrangements with the 
publishers may be presented by amateurs 
without payment of a royalty fee. 


BIRDS 


When you go out into the fields and 
woods, come spring, a good thing to have 
along with you is Roger Tory Peterson’s 4 
Field Guide to the Birds (Houghton Mif- 
flin). It’s a new kind of bird book, recog- 
nizing the fact that color values rather 
than actual colors are most important in 
identifying birds at a distance. The five 
hundred drawings by the author are ex- 
cellent, eliminating confusing non-essen- 
tials. 


COSTUMES 


The Costume Book, by Mrs. Nesfield 
Cookson (McBride), fills a long-felt want. 
No longer should you have the slightest 
doubt about how people dressed during 
the last seven hundred years, and not only 
that, but there are chapters here that tell 
you clearly and unmistakably how to make 
the clothes for your next period play. 
Two hundred accurate drawings illustrate 
the text. 


POETS INTO ALUMINUM 


Records of contemporary poets reading 
their poems are being made by Erpi Pic- 
‘ tures Consolidated, in New York, under 
the auspices of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and American Speech. 
The idea was Vachel Lindsay’s, who knew 
the importance of the ear as well as the 
eye when it came to reading his work. 
English teachers are asked to think about 
this, and to write to Mr. George Hibbitt, 
American Speech, Columbia University, 
N. Y., stating what poems should be pre- 
served in aluminum. 


INDIA 


Now that you’re thinking about India, 
what with Clive of, and Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer in the recent movies, here’s an- 
other book you should like. In a Bengal 
Jungle, by John Symington, is an enter- 
taining and chatty book about tea planta- 
tions and elephants, weaver birds and 
tigers in that amazing and beautiful coun- 
try at the base of the Himalayas. Pub- 
lished by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 


POETRY BROADSIDES 


Just as Wordsworth’s heart leaped up 
when he beheld a rainbow in the sky, 
yours can leap at looking up from your 
desk and seeing his poem on the class- 
room wall. Or at home. Upon request 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will send you a list of 50 fine 
poems old and new, which they have 
selected and printed, each with its ap-, 
propriate design, on heavy paper (17 x 
22 inches). You can get one by foregoing 
an ice cream soda. 


POETRY 


AMY LOWELL 


sh AM Amy Lowell of Brookline, Mas- 
| os thus the poet used to 

introduce herself. Probably she had 
already been recognized, for her physical 
bigness was famous. Her name suggests 








BIRD-LORE 


For full information about how to form 
a Junior Audubon Club (it takes only 
ten students with ten cents apiece), 
teachers should write the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York. The Association will send 
out leaflets to be used in teaching les- 
sons on bird-lore, colored plates of birds, 
and Audubon buttons for each member of 
the club. 


EXPLORERS 


Do you remember when, a few years 
ago, an expedition under the 23-year-old 
leader “Gino Watkins” was sent out by 
the Royal Geographic Society to explore 
the possibility of an air route over Green- 
land? You can read about it now in a 
book called Northern Lights, by F. Spencer 
Chapman, with a foreword by Admiral 
Byrd, a map, and 32 pages of plates. 
(Oxford Univ. Press, New York.) 


SHAKESPEARE 


The. new Shakespeare Head Shake- 
speare, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, contains everything attributed 
to Shakespeare in one volume, is designed 
for easy reading, and contains no notes 
or variants. 


RILKE’S LETTERS 


There are nine more letters by Rainer 
Maria Rilke (pronounced Riner Mareea 
Rilkeh) as clear-sighted, and constructive 
and positive in their attitude toward life 
and art as the one appearing on page 10 
of this issue. The volume Letters to a 
Young Poet, translated by M. D. Herter 
Norton, has just been published by Nor- 
ton, Rilke’s American publisher. Every 
young artist will find good counsel here. 
Other Rilke books now available in 
English are The Journal of My Other 
Self, The Tale of the Love and Death of 
Cornet Christopher Rilke, and Stories of 
God. 
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CORNER 


a three-fold story. One theme tells of her 
as a girl who learned to ride horses furi- 
ously but could never conquer her fear of 
the dark. It tells that she became almost 
mortally ill, never entirely recovering, and 
thereafter enriched her life with books 
and travel. Her fondness for cigars, 
sheepdogs, gardens and magnificent |li- 
braries is well known. Another theme pic- 
tures Miss Lowell as a smart business 
woman who forced and persuaded doubt- 
ful editors to publish free verse, then 
considered dangerously new. One editor, 
who had failed to hurry several of Miss 
Lowell’s poems into print, was met with 
the frank query, “Well, now you've ac- 
cepted ’em, why don’t you print ’em?” Of 
course, the major theme traces her career 
as a poet so in earnest about her work 
that the least error in the printing of her 
poems put her in anguish. 

Amy Lowell’s first book, 4 Dome of 
Many-Coloured Glass, 1912, was weak, 
imitative verse. The summer after this 
volume appeared, Miss Lowell adopted the 
poetic creeds of the Imagists, poets who 
wrote largely in free verse; this revolu- 
tionized her work. She abandoned worn- 
out phrases.. She played with words until! 
they became alive and surprising. At 
times her work seems purely experimental, 
but she achieved many fine poems; among 
these are the love-tragedy, “Evelyn Ray,” 
the subtle murder story, “Four Sides to a 
House,” and the famous “Patterns” and 
“Lilacs.” Many brief poems show her suc- 
cess in free verse. In the following we 
find a personal sentiment of adoration 
told with delicacy. 


Prime 


Your voice is like bells over roofs at dawn 
When a bird flies 
And the sky changes to a fresher color. 


Speak, speak, Beloved. 

Say little things 

For my ears to catch 

And run with them to my heart. 


Here are given simple symbols that sug- 
gest the ancient theme of the brevity of 
all things. The last two lines are particu- 
larly meaningful. 


Fugitive 
Sunlight, 
Three marigolds, 
And a dusky purple poppy-pod— 
Out of these I made a beautiful world. 
Will you have them— 
Brightness, 
Gold, 
And a sleep with dreams? 
They are brittle pleasures certainly, 
But where can you find better? 
Roses are not noted for endurance, 
And only thirty days are June. 


Amy Lowell, born in Brookline, 1874, 
died in 1925, just when free verse began 
to become conventional. What’s O’Clock. 
1927, won the Pulitzer Prize. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are tinted from Miss 
Lowell’s Collected Poems, yl ‘mission of ‘and 
scree with Houghton Midtin Company, pu! 
ishers. 
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‘On a Chinese Screen 
(Concluded from page 5) 


the nuns had taught them, smiling 
shyly; and she showed me the hos- 
pital where lay soldiers suffering from 
dysentery, typhoid, and malaria. They 
were squalid and dirty. The Mother 
Superior told me she was a Basque. 
The mountains that she looked out on 
from the convent windows reminded 
her of the Pyrenees. She had been in 
China for twenty years. She said that 
it was hard sometimes never to see 
the sea; here on the great river they 
were a thousand miles away from it; 
and because I knew the country where 
she was born she talked to me a little 
of the fine roads that led over the 
mountains—ah, they did not have 
them here in China—and the vine- 
yards and the pleasant villages with 
their running streams that nestled at 
the foot of the hills. But the Chinese 
were good people. The orphans were 
very quick with their fingers and they 
were industrious; the Chinese sought 
them as wives because they had learnt 
useful things in the convent, and even 
after they were married they could 
earn a little money by their needles. 
And the soldiers, too, they were not 
so bad as people said; after all les 
pauvres petits, they did not want to 
be soldiers; they would much sooner 
be at home working in the fields. 
Those whom the sisters had nursed 
through illness were not devoid of 
gratitude. Sometimes when they were 
coming along in a chair and overtook 
two nuns who had been in the town 
to buy things and were laden with 
parcels, they would offer to take their 
parcels in the chair. Au fond, they 
were not bad hearted. : 

“They do not go so far as to get 
out and let the nuns ride in their 
stead?” I asked. 

“A nun in their eyes is only a 
woman,” she smiled indulgently. “You 
must not ask from people more than 
they are capable of giving.” 

How true, and yet how hard to 
remember ! 


Reprinted from On a Chinese Screen, by 
W. Somerset Maugham, copyright, 1922, 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company. 





How I Write 


(Concluded from page 7) 


have been attracted by the singular and 
powerful figure of the late Lord North- 
cliffe have never succeeded in present- 
ing a credible personage. The model 
a writer chooses is seen through his 
own temperament. He takes only what 
he wants of the living man. He uses him 
as a peg on which to hang his own fancies. 
To achieve his end (the plausible har- 
mony that nature so seldgm provides) he 
gives him traits that the model does not 
possess. The created character, the result 
of imagination founded on fact, is art. 


“Critics are like horse-flies which pre- 
vent the horse from ploughing,” said 
Chekhov. “For over twenty years I have 
read criticisms of my stories, and I do 
not remember a single remark of any value 
or one word of valuable advice. Only 
once Skabichevsky wrote something which 
made an impression on me. He said I 
would die in a ditch, drunk.” Chekhov 
was writing for twenty-five years and 
during that time his writing was con- 
stantly attacked. I do not know whether 
the critics of the present day are naturally 
of a less ferocious temper; I must allow 
that on the whole the judgment passed 
on my own stories has been favorable. 
One epithet, however, has been much ap- 
plied to them, which has puzzled me; they 
have been described with disconcerting 
frequency as “competent.” The adjective 
has been used in a disparaging sense and, 
anxious to learn and if possible to im- 
prove, I have asked myself what was in 
the mind of the critics who thus employed 
it. Of course none of us is liked by every- 
body and it is necessary that a man’s 
writing, which is so intimate a revelation 
of himself, should be repulsive to persons 
who are naturally antagonistic to the crea- 
ture he is. This should leave him unper- 
turbed. But when an author's work is fairly 
commonly found to have a quality that 
is unattractive to many people it is sen- 
sible of him to give the matter his atten- 
tion. There is evidently something that a 
number of people do not like in my stories 
and it is this they try to express when 
they damn them with the faint praise of 
competence. I have a notion that it is 
the definiteness of their form. I hazard 
the suggestion (perhaps unduly flattering 
to myself) because this particular criti- 
cism has never been made in France 
where my stories have had much greater 
success than they have had in England. 

The French, with their classical sense 
and their orderly minds, demand a pre- 
cise form and are exasperated by a work 
in which the ends are left lying about. 
This precision on the other hand has al- 
ways been slightly’ antipathetic to the 
English. I like a story that fits. I did not 
take to writing stories seriously till I 
had had much experience as a dramatist, 
and this experience taught me to leave out 
everything that did not serve the dra- 
matic value of my story. There are 
disadvantages in this method. It gives a 
tightness of effect that is sometimes dis- 
concerting. You feel that life does not 
dovetail into its various parts with such 
neatness. In life stories straggle, they 
begin nowhere and tail off without a point. 
That is probably what Chekhov meant 
when he said that stories should have 
neither a beginning nor an end. It is cer- 
tain that sometimes it gives you a sensa- 
tion of airlessness when you see persons 
who behave so exactly according to char- 
acter and incidents that fall into place 
with such perfect convenience. The story- 
teller of this kind aims not only at giving 
his own feelings about life, but at a formal 
decoration. He follows a design in his 
mind, leaving out this and changing that; 
he distorts facts to his advantage, accord- 
ing to his plan; and when he attains his 
object produces a work of art. He seeks 
to prove nothing. He paints a picture 
and sets it before you. You can take it 
or leave it. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
DROOD 
By Charles Dickens 

The editor of Scholastic tells me that 
the movie made from Drood will be 
coming out any time now; I don’t pre- 
tend to keep up with events on the screen, 
but I’m going to see this one as soon as 
it is shown in my town, and I hope you 
will do the same—but do read the book 
first, for you will enjoy the evening far 
more. You will have the advantage of 
recognizing the people one by one as they 
appear: Rosa Bud, the school-girl heroine ; 
Jasper, the wicked uncle; the enigmatic 
Drood himself—for Dickens left his fate 
a mystery that the world has ever since 
been trying to solve; the twins from the 
tropics, Helena and Neville Landless; the 
London landlady who lived up to her 
awful name of Billickin; the pompous old 
fraud, Mr. Sapsea, who composed one of 
the funniest epitaphs in literature for his 
“reverential” wife; the mysterious hag 
from Limehouse, “Princess Puffer”. 

You will no doubt hear from more than 
one critic that the plots in Dicken’s novels 
are easy to foresee, being mechanical and 
drawn to pattern. Perhaps when you have 
reached the last page of this story you 
may believe that any plot would be easy 
to unravel if you were looking back on 
it from the last page of a finished work! 
For as of course you know, this novel was 
never finished, not even in the notebooks 
that Dickens kept with such care, and 
though at least eight full-length continua- 
tions have been offered and any number of 
well-worked-out solutions put into print 
by thoughtful and sometimes eminent 
men, nobody can say for sure what would 
have happened. There have even been 
public trials with judge and jury, here 
and in England, to assign the blame for 
the murder, and in a novel recently pub- 
lished a settlement is attempted by Scot- 
land Yard. You gan see how the mystery 
holds the world’s imagination. 

Here's an offer—not exactly a prize, but 
a token that I am still interested. The 
latest book on Dickens to appear is 
Dickens, a biography by André Maurois, 
author of ‘Ariel: the Life of Shelley, and 
dealing with his works as well as the chief 
incidents of his life. .I will give my own 
copy of this book to the writer of the 
best letter answering these questions: 
Was Edwin Drood murdered? If so, 
who did it? Who was Datchery? But I 
must have the letters before the movie 
appears, from your own reading of the 
novel, so send them in by March 18. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS 
By Sir James Barrie 
The loving care with which Barrie al- 
ways surrounded his mother is revealed 
in this beautiful group of short stories in 
which she appears (naturally much dis- 
guised) as Jess, and his sister as the 
devoted sister in the stories. Do not think, 
however, that the son who here fails his 
mother is Barrie himself; his devotion 
never failed, as you may see in his 
biography of the real Jess, Margaret 
Ogilvy. The fun to be found in these 
sketches of Scotch character, the way in 
which they blend into’ a novel without 
losing their story quality, and the manner 
in which pathos is handled without losing 
the rational reserve, make reading this 
book a lasting joy. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





There Are No Stars 
(Concluded from page 9) 


There is Barry Fitzgerald, the Cap- 
tain Boyle of Juno and the Paycock, 
Fluther Good of the Plough and the 
Stare, Michael James Flaherty of The 
Playboy of the Western World, who re- 
iterates the statement that there are no 
stars in the Abbey Theatre. “Sometimes 
we get good parts,” he says, “and we are 
grateful. Other times we are cast in small 
roles. Each of us tries our best. The 
play is the thing!” He likes to go about 
town, studying types. “I like to put my 
hands in my pockets and saunter along, 
watching the people and gazing into shop 
windows.” He said on one occasion, over 
a cup of tea, “A favorite stroll of mine 
has been through Harlem. The Negroes 
there seem to live so casual a life. And 
there is so much in a casual life.” 


There is Maureen Delaney of The Court- 
ing of Mary Doyle and The Whiteheaded 
Boy, whose sincerity of acting makes her 
an unforgettable figure. Rumor has it that 
when she toured here before, there was a 
policeman at Broadway and 42nd Street 
who used to extract a rose from his helmet 
to give to her each morning. “That was 
more than ten years ago,” saith Rumor, 
“but wherever Maureen Delaney goes, 
there is sure to be another rose.” 


There is Eileen Crowe, whose power to 
portray the many-sided phases of Irish 
womanhood makes each of her roles the 
role for Eileen Crowe. Whether she be 
Juno in the Paycock, Nora, the tragic 
young wife in the Plough and the Stars, 
Annie Twohig in Drama at Inish, Maurya, 
the old mother of Riders to the Sea, or 
Kathleen Ni Houlihan, herself—it matters 
not—she is the part. The warm, golden 
Irish voice carries straight over the foot- 
lights to the hearts of her audience. In 
real life, she is delightful to meet, friendly, 
and much concerned With the pleasant 
little things of life. A handful of roses 
must have water, lest they die; a new hat, 
bought that day—is it becoming? Did I 
do well tonight? (She, who has power to 
do what Emily Dickinson says true poetry 
must do—make the cold crinkles come up 
the spine!) She has a beautiful, a sensi- 
tive face, and an unforgettable voice. 

And there is F. J. McCormick, com- 
monly known as “Peter,” to whom Eileen 
Crowe is married. He is all fire. He can- 
not rest. His vital interest in people and 
things, in Ireland, in the theatre, is a 
consuming flame. Terribly dear to his 
heart is the fate of Ireland. Never end- 
ing is his concern for his art. One who 
has seen him as “Joxer”’ Daly, as Com- 
mandant Jack Clitheroe, or as the Saint in 
The Well of the Saints, can not soon for- 
get the intensity of his portrayals. 

He has a tremendous curiosity and in- 
terest in America. What is this America? 
he asks, what is the great expanse of terri- 
tory? Is it so diverse, so at variance in 
idea and antecedent and destiny !—What 
is it that binds you Americans together? 
For the unification of Ireland, he finds a 
sense of locality and of tradition. For us, 
he is still seeking. 

No discussion of Irish dramatic lit- 
erature can be complete without mention 
of Sean O’Casey, who is especially in the 
public eye, this year, in having two of his 


plays produced by the Abbey Players, and 
at the same time, under entirely different 
auspices, his much disputed symbolic play, 
Within the Gates. 


Mr. O’Casey is now separated from the 
Abbey Players and the Dublin types which 
brought his creative genius into play. The 
Plough and the Stare and Juno and the 
Paycock are great delineations of charac- 
ter. In both, humor, tragedy, understand- 
ing of human nature, clarity of ideas stand 
undisputed. As played by actors, to whom 
the types portrayed are familiar figures in 
Dublin, today, the dialogue takes on the 
vitality of a living speech; and the wit, 
philosophy, and bitter sorrow of the plays 
become the more poignant because one ac- 
cepts them as truth. 

Mr. O’Casey’s defection from the Abbey 
Players is, without doubt, a loss to them; 
but one inclines to wonder if it will not 
prove more of a loss to him. His new 
play, Within the Gates, exemplifies his 
contention that he is now in step with a 
new experimental drama. He turns his 
back on his earlier Dublin plays, by say- 
ing, “If we are to confine the drama to a 
sober and exact imitation of life, then the 
drama is dead, for life itself is much more 
interesting than its sober and actual imi- 
tation.” He claims for the new drama 
qualities found in classical, romantic, and 
expressionistic plays—authors, actors and 
audience will be in communion with each 
other—“Three in one and one in three.” 


Again he says: “Gay, farcical, comic or 
tragical, it must be, not the commonplace 
portrayal of the trivial events in the life 
of this man or that woman, but a commen- 
tary of life itself.” Some of these theories, 
Mr. O’Casey has put into practice in his 
very bitter commentary on life, the sym- 
bolic play, Within the Gates. He has 
employed all media—color, rhythm, music 
-—“a relationship between music and mo- 
tion and words.” He has used types, not 
people. He has portrayed theories, not 
action. He has extended his thesis beyond 
the “events in the life of this man or that 
woman.” One vital characteristic, how- 
ever, is missing—just what is “the symbol” 
intended to portray? * Somewhere along 
the line the clarity of vision is obscured. 


Sean O’Casey’s own life offers material 
for any dramatist. Unlike that of his 
contemporaries in the Irish theatre, his 
life has been one of poverty and hardship. 
Born in the slums of Dublin, his knowl- 
edge of “The Star Jazzer,” that toil-worn 
mother of a tenement family, who still can 
find beauty in the stars; the “paycock,” 
who struts on the promise of tomorrow; 
the disabled and embittered young repub- 
lican whom the English bullets have 
skirted, were the neighbors of his youth. 


Self-educated, he began to earn his liv- 
ing while still very young. Newspaper 
boy, hod-carrier, railway worker, stone- 
breaker, and dock hand—these, in turn, 
are some of the life parts which this actor 
has played. Any spare penny was spent 
in securing some cheap and tattered copy 
of an English classic; any spare moment 
was spent in some secluded corner of the 
Dublin quays, eagerly reading. His in- 
tense interest, as he grew up, concerned 
itself with the Irish labor movement, and 
during the establishment of the Citizen 
Army, he was one of its most active or- 
ganizers. His first play was written as 
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- 
entertainment for the strikers in the first 
Irish labor struggle. 

The Abbey Theatre became his study- 
hall, then the scene of his apprenticeship. 
First as a spectator, there he learned the 
art of the theatre. After a number of 
rejections of earlier plays, The Shadow of 


~ @ Gunman was accepted by the Abbey 


and successfully produced in 1923. Juno 
and the Paycock was produced the follow- 
ing spring, and in 1926, The Plough and 
the Stars caused political upheaval in all 
Dublin and, at the same time, established 
O’Casey as a great dramatist. 

His next, The Silver Tassie, a war 
play, caused his break with the Abbey 
Theatre when it was refused by Yeats. 
It was then that he determined to play a 
lone hand in the game of the drama. 





Letter to a Young Poet 
(Concluded from page 10) 


expression the things in your surround- 
ings, the pictures from your dreams and 
the objects of your memories. 

Do not accuse your everyday existence 
of poverty; accuse yourself rather of not 
being poet enough to see your riches; be- 
cause for the creator there is no poverty 
and no poor, indifferent place. Even if 
you were in a prison whose walls let none 
of the bustle of the world come to your 
senses—would you not still have your 
childhood, that costly, kingly abun- 
dance, that treasure-house of memory? 
Turn your attention there. Try to 
lift the sunken sensations of that far 
past; your personality will strengthen 
itself, your loneliness will grow and be- 
come a dusky dwelling which the tumult 
of others will pass at a great distance. 
And if from this turning within, out of 
this sinking into your own world, verses 
come, then it will not occur to you to ask 
others whether it is good poetry. You 
will not try to interest publications in 
your work; for you will see in it your be- 
loved, natural possession, a part and a 
voice of your life. Art is good when it 
springs from necessity. In this kind of 
origin is its judgment; there is no other. 
Therefore, my dear Sir, I could know no 
advice for you but this: to go into yourself 
and try the depths from which your life 
arises; in this fountain you will find the 
answer to the question whether you must 
create. Accept it as it sounds, without 
alteration. Then take the fate upon your- 
self and carry it, its burden and its great- 
ness, without asking the wage that can 
come from the outside. Because the cre- 
ator must be a world for himself, and find 
everything in himself and in nature, to 
which he is allied. 


Perhaps, however, after this descent into 
yourself and your loneliness, you must re- 
nounce being a poet (it is sufficient, as I 
have said, to feel that one can live without 
writing, to be prohibited from doing it at 
all. But even in that case this visit which 
I ask you to make will not have been in 
vain. Your life will at all events find its 
own way from there, and that it may be 
good, rich, and wide I wish you more than 
I can say. 


With all devotion and interest, 
Rarver Mart Rike. 
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What? 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 





N my last two articles in Scholas- 
tic the real economic problem that 
confronted the American people 
and the Roosevelt Government in 
1933 was stated. It was the problem 
of providing the people with the buy- 
ing power necessary to give them the 
best standard of living that can be 
produced from our giant resources. 
Stated differently, it meant starting 
up the stalled industrial plants again, 
helping the farmers produce agricul- 

tural products at a profit, and putting 

12,000,000 idle workers back to work. 

The total problem confronting the 
Roosevelt Government. was a most 
complicated one. A few business men 
owned the factories, mines, and shops 
and would run them only when they 
felt:sure of a profit. A large number 
of farmers owned the land; each 
wanted to raise as large a crop as 
possible and sell it at as high a price 
as possible. The farmers, too wanted to 
makeaslargea profitas they could. Also, 
a smal] group of financiers owned the 
banks, and would lend money only at a 
high rate of interest and when sure of 
the safety of their loans. 

Note the contradictions in the in- 
terests of these various groups. The 
owners (either business men or 
farmers) wanted low costs, low wages, 
and high prices. The workers wanted 
high wages and low prices. _The 
owners wanted workers to work long 
hours and wanted to use the most 
eficient machinery so as to reduce the 
number of workers and thus the cost 
of production. Workers wanted 
shorter hours, and opposed techno- 
logical improvements. 

It was this set of con- 
ficting interests that had 
stalled the whole national 
system and now baffled the 
Roosevelt Government. 
One early announcement 
of that government was 
clear; namely, all of us— 
business men, farmers and 
workers—would have to 
accept more government 
control than ever before. 


Farm “Prosperity” 
Through Scarcity 


How did the New Deal 
propose to help the farm- 
ers? From the beginning, 
early in 1933, one kind of 
ideas seemed to grip the 
minds of the New Dealers: 
(1) If fewer farm prod- 
ucts are produced, (2) 
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they will sell for higher prices, and 
(3) the purchasing power of 6,000,000 
farmers will be increased. 

For several decades farm prices 
had been steadily going down while 
industrial prices had- been going up. 
It was imperative that the farmer's 
buying power should be restored by 
raising the prices of his products. 

How did the New Dealers try to 
do this? By artificially restricting 
farm production. Get rid of the sur- 
plus cotton, wheat, hogs, corn, rice, 
and tobacco, they said. This “over 
production” (to which the starving 
millions in the cities could not agree) 
was the cause of the difficulty. Too 
much agricultural land was being cul- 
tivated. In the seven years from 1913 
to 1920 50,000,000 acres of new land 
had been put into use in the United 
States alone. Moreover, Canada, Eu- 
rope, Argentina and Australia had 
increased their acreage also. 

The result was a vast surplus of 
farm products. Therefore, the rem- 
edy for the problem, according to the 
theory of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, was: Destroy 
the surplus or withhold it from the 
market, restrict the future acreage, 
and prices will rise. 

Thus the idea of “scarcity” and of 
“restricted production” guided the 
new agricultural plan. By January, 
1934, 10,000,000 acres of cotton had 
been taken out of production; in the 
year 1934 15,000,000 acres more 
were taken out. The corn crop acre- 


age was reduced by 13,000,000 acres, 
tobacco by 400,000 acres, and rice by 
A million little pigs 


100,000 acres. 
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were killed in the endeavor to raise 
the price of pork, and the hog raisers 
were urged to cut down their produc- 
tion 25 per cent. 

What was the inducement? Direct 
money payment from the government. 
So much per acre, per hog, ete., to 
any man who would restrict or destroy. 
For example, a million cotton farmers 
were given $110,000,000 to plow 
every third row of cotton plants under 
the soil. By January, 1935, more 
than three million farmers had re- 
ceived $800,000,000 in cash from the 
government. 

Who paid this $800,000,000? We, 
the consumers, did by paying higher 
prices for foodstuffs and other ma- 
terials. The manufacturers, or “pro- 
cessors,” had to pay the government 
a tax on every unit of food or other 
material they handled; for example, 
30 cents on every bushel of wheat, 4.2 
cents on each pound of cotton. Of 
course, the “processors” passed the 
tax on to the consumer by raising 
prices. The Roosevelt Government 
also tried to protect the cousumer by 
making public the amount of in- 
creased prices it would be fair for the 
sellers to charge. But no real coercion 
over prices was exercised. 

Did prices go up? They did, and 
total farm income went up with them. 
Nevertheless, the plan was not suc- 
cessful. The whole problem is much 
too complicated for adequate discus- 
sion in a few paragraphs, but at least 
three principal causes for the failure 
can be pointed out here. (For an ex- 
cellent analysis, see Louis M. Hacker: 
A Short History of the New Deal. 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 
New York City.) 

1. Although millions of 
acres were taken out of pro- 
duction, the farmers pro- 
duced much more per acre 
than ever before. 

2. Many farmers selfishly 
refused to cooperate (recall 
that the government did not 
compel them to do so), hoping 
to profit at their neighbors’ 
expense. 

3. The farmers of other 
countries produced more and 
took more of our world trade 
away. 

Thus at the end of a 
year (May, 1933, to May, 
1934) the application of 
the idea of restricted pro- 
duction had failed to raise 
the buying power of the 
farmer's dollar. On May 
1, 1933, the experts com- 








puted that it would buy 61 cents 
“worth” of goods. On May 1, 1934, 
it would buy exactly the same amount 
and no more. A billion dollars had 
been spent by the New Deal Govern- 
ment but the farmer was not much 
better off than he had been the year 
before. 

The farmers, recognizing this fact, 
began to get out of hand. They grew 
more of those crops which were not 
included in the program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. So, in the 
Spring of 1934, the Roosevelt Gov- 
ernment began to move in the direc- 
tion of greater coercion. They began 
to impose control on the farmer. For 
example, the national cotton crop was 
to be limited in amount; each state 
was to be allotted a 
quota; each farmer 
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fair competition.” As set forth by 
the NIRA (National Industrial Re- 
covery Act), the owners in each indus- 
try (textiles, steel, automobiles, etc.) 
were to form associations voluntarily. 
They were to make their own “codes” 
of business dealings, regulating stand- 
ards and methods of manufacturing 
and selling goods, relations with em- 
ployees, and the like. The Act gave 
the President power to revise the 
codes, a power which he has practi- 
cally never exercised. The Act also 
gave the workers and the consumers 
the right to be represented in public 
hearings on the codes, but no right to 
help make the codes and little right 
to change them. “Advisory” boards 
for labor and for consumers were set 





was to be licensed; the 90 
raising of other cash 
crops was to be pro- 
hibited; amd those 





farmers who did not 
cooperate voluntarily 
were to be penalized. 


fA. 





This, in briefest out- 
line, was the policy 
and procedure of the 
AAA as it developed 





around the central idea 
of restricted produc- 
tion. After nearly two 





years of this policy 
few outside the Ad- 














ministration spokes- 1933 
men themselves will 
assert that it has been 


successful. 


Industrial Recovery through 
Codes of Fair Competition 


For a hundred years and more 
every manufacturer, every banker, 
every business man, big or little, had 
been free to make as much money as 
he could by his own efforts. Compe- 
tition was free and unlimited. On 
this principle of “every man for him- 
self,” great fortunes had been made, 
and huge monopolies had been built 
up in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Students of economic problems had 
long maintained that unrestricted 
competition had contributed greatly 
to recurring depressions in industry 
and business. Therefore, although 
business men complained, laws were 
passed which somewhat restricted 
monopolies and partially controlled 
what industry and business could do 
(for example, the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, 1890, and the Clayton Act, 
1914). 

Evidently the Roosevelt Govern- 
‘ ment also believed in this theory, for 
the central principle of its plan to 
start industry going was the forma- 
tion of national trade associations, or 
“cartels,” on the basis of “codes of 


1934 


Composite Graph of Business Activity, Jan., 1933-Oct., 
1934, by John T. Flynn (courtesy, Common Sense). 


up, but they had no real power to act, 
either. 

In briefest summary, the happen- 
ings of nearly two years were as fol- 
lows: 


1. The National Recovery Administra- 
tion was set up with an elaborate force of 
administrators and advisory boards. 

2. The owners of industry made more 
than 600 codes, and in no case was labor 
really allowed to participate. (We shall 
discuss how consumers and workers have 
been affected by the NIRA and the NRA 
in the next article.) 

8. Maximum hours of labor were set, 
generally at forty hours per week. The 
American Federation of Labor and other 
agencies have struggled continuously to 
get a 30-hour -week, and some students 
have asserted that only a 20 or 25-hour 
week could put the unemployed back to 
work. 

4. Minimum wages of $12 to $15 per 
week were prescribed. If continuous work 
could be guaranteed to all, this would 
mean incomes of from $600 to $750 a 
year. Thus, obviously, the NRA and the 
code-makers had in mind only the elimin- 
ation of the “sweat shop” labor conditions 
which were wide-spread in the United 
States in 1930-1932, and which paid $1.00 
to $5.00 per week. They disregarded the 
government’s own studies of the needs 
for a “reasonable standard” of living to 
which we.referred in an earlier article. 
If they had not done so, they would have 
guaranteed $30 to $40 per week instead 
of $12 to $15. 
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5. They banned the full-time labor of 
children below the age of 16. 

6. In more than half of the codes pro- 
visions were included which ‘have tended 
to fix prices and to restrict output; for 
example, the setting of minimum prices 
(see Louis M. Hacker or Ralph Robey 
for details); the prohibition of the sale 
of things below cost; and the limitation 
of production by allotting quotas ‘to par- 
ticular divisions of an industry. 

7. Although providing, in the famous 
Section 7-a of the NIRA, that labor 
should be guaranteed the right “to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing,” the 
acts of administrators of the Roosevelt 
government during the past two years 
have tended to defeat the expressed pur- 
pose of the law. (See the article on this 
problem in the Survey Graphic, February, 
1935, by the man who was in charge of 
the administration of the law, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. I shall discuss this 
further in next week’s article.) 

8. An elaborate program of public 
works was developed by the Rooseveit 
government. (This also we shall study in 
the next article.) 


NRA Promoted Recovery? 


Did the NRA put the unemployed 
back to work? We know that some 
were re-employed. But in February, 
1935, government officials admitted 
that 10,000,000 were still out of work. 
Other agencies put the number still 
higher, stating that not more than 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 unemployed 
secured jobs. We must remember 
that many of those who returned to 
work were given jobs on public works 
or “work relief.” 

Has increased purchasing power 
been distributed to the people? Cer- 
tainly not to the 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, nor to the 20,000,000 people 
who are “on relief” in the winter of 
1935. It is the judgment of many 
critical students that the codes, with 
their minimum wages of $12 to $15 
per week, have tended to keep pur- 
chasing power at such a low level that 
the increased amount of goods now 
being produced cannot be bought by 
the rank and file of the people. This 
is partly due to the fact that indus- 
trial prices have risen in the mean- 
time. 

Did this industrial program bring 
about business recovery? The whole 
course of recovery has been studied 
and graphed by various students of 
the economic system. Although the 
curves by which these business ex- 
perts picture the advance “toward re- 
covery” do not agree in all details, 
they agree in their general conclu- 
sions. In the figure on this page we 
have reproduced one of these graphs 
which is really a summary of several 
others. It answers our question very 
definitely by showing that in late 1934 
the business activity of the nation 
was exactly the same as it had been 
on January 1, 1933, just before Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took office. Note that 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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FORCES 
FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 
IN 


JAPAN 


No. 3 in a Series of 
Pictorial Charts 
‘By 
Rudolf Modley 


HIS is the third in a series 
of six pictorial charts pre- 
pared by B Rudolf Modley, director 
of Pictorial Statistics, Inc. The 
charts are reproduced from Asia 
Magazine, by special arrangement 
with its editors. No. I appeared 
Feb. 16; No. II, March 2. Next 
week: No. IV. 

The present chart indicates 
one of the major reasons why 
Japan is seeking to expand in 
Manchukuo and China proper: 
the island of Nippon itself is 
poor in metals, the chief essen- 
tial of industrial civilization; the 
mainland is rich in them. In 
textile production, Japan has 
been steadily increasing her ex- 
ports to the great Indian rain. 
at the expense of Great Britain. 
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Below: JAPAN’S NEIGHBORS HAVE GREATER MINERAL 


RESOURCES 


Coal and Iron Reserves of China and Japan 
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Below: JAPAN’S TRADE EXPANDS 
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JAPANESE AND BRITISH EXPORTS OF TEXTILES 


Each symbol represents 500 million square yards 
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What the Gold Standard Means 


N “Behind the Headlines” (Schol., Feb- 
I ruary 2) we explained the importance 

of the impending decision of the Su- 
preme Court on the gold clause in con- 
tracts. This question could arise only 
in a country using what is known as the 
gold standard, or a modification of it. Al- 
though this was the basis of nearly all 
European and American currencies before 
the war, it is now in force in only a few 
countries. What does the gold standard 
mean and how does it work? 

In a country which adopts the gold 
standard, all coins and currency (paper 
money) in circulation represent a certain 
fixed amount of gold. A few years ago 
when there were gold coins as well as 
notes in circulation, this meant that each 
gold dollar minted was made of the pre- 
scribed amount of gold (minus a _ tiny 
fraction to cover the cost of making 
the coins). ‘The gold coin was worth 
about as much as the same weight in un- 
minted gold. How is the worth or value 
of gold determined? In the same way 
Our difficulty arises 
from the fact that we are accustomed 
to measuring the value of all goods in 
terms of money, and we have to turn 
our thinking upside down, so to speak, 
when we want to discover the value of 
money itself. It may seem strange to 
ask the value of a dollar. But all we 
have to do is to change the order, and 
instead of thinking of the value of goods 
in terms of money, think of the value 
of money in terms of goods. The value 


as everything else. 


of, let us say, a dollar, is measured 
by what it will buy—its purchasing power. 
When the dollar is made up of a certain 
fixed amount of gold, money will have 


the same value as gold itself, and that 
value will be determined just like the 
value of any other metal, or indeed, any 
other commodity. It is generally agreed 





that the value of an 
article is determined 
by the demand for it 
and the supply which 
is available to satisfy 
that demand. If, for 
example, the supply 
of hats suddenly in- 
creased on such an 
enormous scale that 
the stores were 
crammed full of 
them, the price would 
have to be lowered 
to sell them all; or 
if, for any reason, it 
suddenly became 
difficult to mine coal 
so that the supply 
was markedly de- 
creased, although 
people went on need- 
ing coal just as much 
as before, the price would be _ higher. 
In general terms, the value of a thing 
increases if the supply is diminished in 
relation to demand, and the value de- 
creases if the supply grows larger in re- 
lation to demand. 

This is also true of money. Money 
serves a certain purpose, just like hats 
or coal. We need it in order to effect 
exchange, we need it to make all our 
business transactions which are measured 
in money values, that is, in prices. Now, 
just as hats or coal, when they become 
more plentiful, decrease in value as 
against other things which have not be- 
come more plentiful, so money will de- 
crease in value, if the supply of it is 
increased in relation to other things. A 
decrease in the value of money means 
that it will buy less than it did before. 
In other words, it means that prices will 
rise. If, before the supply was increased, 
one dollar would pur- 
chase four pounds of 
butter, when its value 
has fallen it might 
be able to purchase 
only three pounds of 
butter. That is to 
say, prices have 
risen and butter, in- 
stead of being 
twenty-five cents a 
pound, is now thirty- 
three cents a pound. 

The value of the 
money, therefore, is 
measured by the 
price level. This only 
means that instead of 
measuring the value 
of goods in terms of 
money, we measure 
the value of money 








Newspaper reporters 
gathered outside the 
Supreme Court Cham- 
bers in Washington, 
waiting for the “flash” 
which would give them 
the Court’s momentous 
decision on the Gold 
Clause cases. 


Since devaluation these 28-pound gold bricks have jumped in 
value from $8,000 each in currency to $14,000. The Supreme 
Court decision means they will continue to be worth $14,000. 
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in terms of goods. When money is based 
on gold, it is clear that money will have 
the same value as gold itself. And if 
the amount of gold in circulation in- 
creases, as it did after the gold discov- 
eries of 1849, its value would fall, that 
is to say, prices would rise. If the 
supply diminishes, its value would rise, 
that is to say, prices would fall. 

But actually we do not use gold, we 
use paper bills instead. Why do these 
notes have the same value as gold dollars? 
If you look at a $5 note, you will see 
printed on it, “The United States of 
America will pay to the bearer on de- 
mand five dollars.” This is known as 
convertibility, and was true for all our 
currency before Roosevelt took us off the 
gold standard in April, 1933. The value 
of the notes was kept on the same level 
as the value of gold, or gold coin, by 
making the one convertible into the other. 
If the supply of notes became too plenti- 
ful in relation to the demand, their value 
would fall below the value of gold, so 
that a paper dollar would buy less than 
a gold dollar. People with paper money 
would run to the banks to get gold in- 
stead, and the supply of notes would 
decrease until their value was equal to 
the value of gold after which there would 
be no point in exchanging them for gold. 
The gold standard is maintained by this 
device of convertibility, under which it is 
impossible for the value of paper notes 
to differ, except for a very short time, 
from the value of the gold, or gold coin 
which they represent. Convertibility is 
an automatic check on the overissue of 
notes, and in countries on the gold 
standard, the government and those banks 
which have the right to issue paper money, 
try to regulate the supply so that its 
value shall not fall below that of gold. 

The government must have a supply 
of gold to meet emergencies. As a rule, 
people prefer notes to gold because they 
are so much easier to handle and carry 
around. But if, as we have seen, the 
value of the notes should fall, they would 
prefer to have gold, and the government, 
in theory, must give them gold for their 
notes. The supply.of gold which is kept 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Supreme Court Upholds Gold Policy, 5-4 


T 12 o’clock noon on February 18th, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States made important history. By 

a §-to-4 decision it supported the right 
of Congress to regulate the currency and 
to pass laws that invalidate the “gold 
clause” in private bonds. Though both 
majority and min- 
ority agreed that 
the gold clause re- 
peal in government 
contracts was un- 
constitutional, the 
majority held that 
owners of govern- 
ment bonds could 
not force the gov- 
ernment to make 
payments in gold. 

The Court was 
split wide open on 
the case, and the 
bitterness of the 
dissenters was plainly evident in Justice 
McReynolds’ reading of the minority 
opinion. Probably never before has such 
an outburst been heard in the Supreme 
Court: “It seems impossible to overesti- 
mate the result of what has been done 
here this day. . . . God knows, I do not 
want to talk about such matters but it 
is my duty. . . . The Constitution is gone. 
. . . We are confronted with a dollar 
which has been reduced to 60 cents, which 
may be 30 cents tomorrow, 10 cents the 
next day, and 1 cent the day following.” 

The Gold Clause (Schol., Feb. 2). The 
clause in the bonds over which the con- 
troversy arose reads. as follows (the 
italics ‘in all quotations are ours): “The 
principal and interest hereof are payable 
in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value.” 

Law of Congress suspending payments 
in gold. Signed by President Roosevelt 
on June’ 5, 1988. Essential sections: 

“Every provision contained in or made 
with respect to any obligation which pur- 
ports to give the obligee a right to re- 
quire payment in gold or a particular 
kind of coin or currency, or in an amount 
in money of the United States measured 
thereby, is declared to be against public 
policy; and no such provision shall be 
contain in or made with respect to any 
obligation hereafter incurred. 

“Every obligation, heretofore or here- 
after incurred, whether or 
not any such provision is 
contained therein or made 
with ‘respect thereto, shall 
be discharged upon pay- 
ment, dollar for dollar, in 
any coin or currency which 
at the time of payment is 
legal tender for public and 
private ‘debts. . . .” 

Cases before the Court 
were’ four in number. 
Private _ Contracts: Two 
suits involving gold clause 
bonds of two railroads, Bal- 
timore and Ohio, and 
Missouri Pacific. 

Government Contracts: 
Two suits involving $106,300 
of gold certificates held by 
F. Eugene Norts, and a 


HUGHES 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 

and Alvin W. Hall, director of the Bureau of Engraving, 
shown inspecting the first Baby Bond to leave the presses. 
These new Government bonds 


$10,000 Liberty Bond held by John M. 
Perry. 

Majority decision. The majority deci- 
sion, read by Chief Justice Hughes, was 
concurred in by the so-called liberal wing 
of the Court, Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, 
Stone, and Roberts. Its main points fol- 
low: 

“We are of the opinion that the gold 
clauses now before us were not contracts 
for payment in gold coin as a commodity 
or in bullion, but were contracts for the 
payment of money. . . . The contestants 
urge that the Congress is seeking not to 
regulate the currency but to regulate con- 
tracts and thus has stepped beyond the 
power conferred. 

“This argument is in the teeth of an- 
other established principle. Contracts 
however express, cannot fetter the con- 
stitutional authority of the Congress. . . 
The point is whether the gold clauses do 
constitute an actual interference with the 
monetary policy of the Congress in the 
light of its broad power to determine 
that policy. Whether they may be deemed 
ta be such an interference depends wpon 
an appraisement of economic conditions 
and upon determinations of questions of 
fact. 

“With respect to these conditions and 
determinations the Congress is entitled to 
its own judgment. ... 

“It requires no acute analysis or pro- 
found economic inquiry to disclose the 
dislocation of the domestic economy which 
would be caused by such a disparity of 
conditions in which, it is insisted, those 
debtors under gold clauses should be re- 
quired to pay $1.69 in currency while 
respectively receiving their taxes, rates, 
charges and prices on the basis of $1.00 
of that currency. 

“We think that it is clearly shown that 
these clauses interfere with the exertion 
of the power granted to the Congress, and 
certainly it is not established that the 
Congress arbitrarily or capriciously de- 
cided that such an interference existed.” 

On the government's own bonds, how- 
ever, in the Liberty Loan case, the ma- 
jority ruled: “The government's own con- 
tracts—the obligations of the United 
States, are in a distinct category and de- 
mand separate consideration. . . .” 

“There is a clear distinction between 
the power of the Congress to control or 


Jr., left, 


contain no gold clauses. 


interdict the contracts of private parties 
when they interfere with the exercise of 
its constitutional authority, and the power 
of Congress to alter or repudiate the 
substance of its own engagements when it 
has borrowed money under the author- 
ity which the Constitution confers. 

“Having this power to authorize the 
issue of definite obligations for the pay- 
ment of money borrowed, the Congress 
has not been vested with authority to 
alter or destroy those obligations. 

“We conclude that the Joint Resolution 
of June 5, 1933 insofar as it attempted 
to over-ride the obligation created by the 
bond in suit, went beyond the Congres- 
sional power.” 

Having thus decided that the Govern- 
ment had no right to offer devalued 


SUPREME, COURT: OF THE UNITED STATES 
er ee eS ng . 

‘+ Nef S70, 411 ant 412-—Devoren Tin, 1894 
Norman C. Norman, Petitioner,  ). Ou Writ of (Certigrari 


; : ee. 
The Hattionaré and Ohio Rareed 
Company 


, The United States of America, Recon- 
struction Pinsace Corporation, et al, 
Petitioners, 
m ve. - 
Maukers Trast Company and William | On Writs of Certiorari 
* H. Bixhy, Trastes. to the Uaited States 
Cireait Court of Ap 
peabs for the Eighth 
Cireeit 


The United States of America, Becon- 
struction Finance Corporation, ot al. 
Petitioners, * 

42 & me 

Bankers Trest Company and VJilliem 

< Hi. Bixby, Trustees. ) 

{ ! 3 
Mr. Chief Jvstiee Heonm delivered the opinion of the Court. 


These cases preseut the question of the validity ef the Joint 
Resolution of the Congress, of June 5, 1933, with reapect to the 
“gold clauses" of private contracts for the payment of money 
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This photo shows the first page of the his- 

toric Supreme Court decision upholding 

the New Deal legislation on currency 
regulation. 


money in place of old-size dollars to its 
own bondholders, the Court argued, never- 
theless, that government bondholders could 
not sue in the Court of Claims for the 
difference, because “plaintiff has not 
shown .. . that in relation to buying 
power he has sustained any loss what- 
ever.” On this point, Justice Stone who 
sided with the majority, but wrote a sep- 
arate concurring opinion on the Liberty 
Bond case, said, “As much as I deplore 
this refusal to fulfill the solemn promise 
of bonds of the United States I cannot 
escape the conclusion, announced for the 
court, that in the situation now presented, 
the government, through the exercise of 
its sovereign power to regulate the value 
of money, has rendered itself immune 
from liability for its action.” 

This means that the government bond- 
holders have the right to collect, but they 
have not the opportunity to do so unless 
the government gives it to them, because 
the United States Government may not be 
sued without its own consent. 

Minority decision (Justices McReynolds, 
Sutherland, Van Devanter, and Butler): 
“Just men regard repudiation and’ Spolia- 
tion of citizens by their sovereign with 
abhorrence; but .we are asked to affirm 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Germany  secause tne 

mother of a sec- 
retary in the offices of the German Min- 
istry of Defense doubted her daughter's 
explanation of how she was able to buy 
herself a fur coat, an executioner, dressed 
in evening clothes and white gloves, 
chopped off the heads of two women of 
the aristocracy, who went to the block 
without a whimper. 

Death by decapitation was the verdict 
imposed by the People’s Court, the Nazi 
revolutionary tribunal from whose de- 
cisions there is no appeal, upon Frau 
Benita von Falkenhayn and Frau Renate 
von Natzmer, for the crime of military 


espionage, or, more specifically, betraying , 


military secrets to Poland. George von 
Sosnowski, Polish army officer, and Irene 
von Jena, drew the comparatively lighter 
sentences of life imprisonment at hard 
labor. Sosnowski, ringleader of the con- 
spiracy and the man who passed on to 
Warsaw the military information for 
which he paid in cash and in gay parties, 
may be returned to Poland in exchange 
for a German prisoner held there. 

In death cells at Ploetzensee Prison, from 
which no one before has emerged alive, 
two other men caught in the Reichswehr 
espionage net are waiting for the sum- 
mons to the block. Their names are not 
known; one was formerly a navy tech- 
nician. So intense has been the feeling 
of horror inspired by the manner in which 
the two baronesses were executed that 
clemency may be extended toward the 
others. 

Opinion abroad, especially in Great 
Britain, has expressed its deep sense of 
shock at the medieval method of execu- 
tion Tevived in Germany. Official Ger- 
many has often shown unawareness of 
foreign psychology, but even Nazis are 
signing petitions to Chancellor-President 
Hitler urging him to exercise clemency 
on behalf of the two men. The last man 
to be beheaded in England was Lord 
Lovat, who took up arms against the new 
Hanoverian dynasty in 1745 and was be- 
‘headed in 1747. The last woman to be 
beheaded in England was Alice Lisle, 
widow of one of Cromwell’s lords, con- 
victed in 1685 for helping refugees from 
the Battle of Sedgemoor. This was ea- 
actly 250 years ego. 

After flashing 


Abyssinia the sword in the 


face of Abyssinia, Mussolini has put it 
back in its sheath, with the threat that it 
may be drawn again if Abyssinia (known 
also as Ethiopia) raises too many diffi- 
culties in the way of creating a neutral 
zone between Abyssinia and_ Italian 
Somaliland. For the present, no conflict 
is anticipated, for the approach of the 
African rainy season will hold back any 
invading force. 

However, to show the world that she 
means business, Italy dispatched 15,000 
members of her regular military forces in 
addition to three battalions (2000) of 
volunteer Fascist militiamen to re-enforce 
the frontier posts in Italian Somaliland 
and Eritrea, Italy’s other African colony, 
and be in readiness for future contin- 
gencies. These are but a small part of 
the 70,000 militiamen who volunteered. 
“Just feel my muscle,” says Italy to Abys- 
sinia. In cartoons of the week Mussolini 
is shown fastenings spurs to the boot of 
Italy. 

In principle Abyssinia and Italy have 
agreed to the creation of a neutral zone, 
the boundaries of which will be worked 
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Kirby in World-Telegram 
The white man takes up his “burden” again. 


out in detail by a mixed Italo-Abyssinian 
commission. Abyssinia maintains the 
right to have foreign advisors among its 
representatives. But in Rome the Abys- 
sinians are accused of insisting on cer- 
tain conditions governing the establish- 
ment of the neutral zone. “These condi- 
tions,” asserts an Italian government 
spokesman, “we cannot accept. But we 
hope to get a settlement without these 
conditions.” What they were he would 
not say. 

At Addis Ababa, capital of the only 
Negro Empire in the world, Italy was as- 
sailed for despatching “boisterous” troops 
to Africa, and in New York a Negro 
aviator known as the Black Eagle an- 
nounced his intention to organize a squad- 
ron of licensed pilots to fly to the help 
of Emperor Haile Selassie. 


Pacts F Pax ‘ise 


expressed, officially and unofficially, sus- 
picion at the nature of Germany’s reply 
to the French-English invitation to join 
in a pact to guarantee the peace of 
Europe. 

Germany’s readiness to join in an avia- 
tion pact of mutual assistance against 
sudden aggression has been welcomed, but 
more than one nation is worried over the 
German refusal to accept the Eastern 
Locarno, with its recognition of Austrian 
independence, and her cool ignoring of the 
proposal that she return to the League 
of Nations and begin negotiations for 
abolishing arms inequality. 

So far as France is concerned, the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is still in effect and changes 
in it will be made only after Germany 
has shown her readiness to join in a 
mutual assistance pact all along. the line. 
So far as Germany is concerned, the 
Versailles Treaty is a dead letter, and 
she demands that her right to armaments 
equality be granted in advance of any 
negotiation. 

Berlin’s proposal for a preliminary con- 
versation with London on the proposed 
air pact is strongly resented in Paris, 
being interpreted as an attempt to drive 
a diplomatic wedge between France and 
England. While France and England 
do not see eye-to-eye in every detail with 
respect to Germany, London will send no 
one to Berlin until Sir John Simon, Eng- 
lish Foreign Secretary; confers’ with 
French Foreign Minister Pierre Laval. 

Russia's objection to the Berlin reply 
has been more openly and forcibly ex- 
pressed. _ Russia interprets Germany’s 
unwillingness to accept the Eastern Lo- 
carno to mean that such acceptance would 
interfere with German plans for a drive 
to the East (the famous Drang nach 
Osten of pre-War days). Germany and 
Poland are believed by the Soviets to 
be contemplating a deal which would give 
Poland Lithuania and the Niemen cor- 

(Concluded on page 22) 


Morris in New Haven Journal Courier 


“I’m for peace, but—look at my muscles.” 
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The Course of National Affairs 


NR A. The N.R.A. renewed 
° ° its lease on the front 
pages when President Roosevelt in a 
special message called on Congress to ex- 
tend the life of the recovery administration 
for another two years. At the same time 
the Senate Finance Committee voted to 
support the Nye-McCarran resolution for 
an investigation into the N.R.A. on the 
general charges of “injustice, oppression 
and favoritism.” 

The National Industrial Recovery Board 
(of which S. Clay Williams is chairman) 
and its staff have already drawn up a 
tentative draft of an act which will keep 
the N.R.A. going for an emergency period 
of ninety days after June 15, the expira- 
tion date of all codes now in effect. It 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
Trying to find out why they don’t hatch. 


is designed to close loopholes and correct 
errors in the present law. 

Predicting in his message to Congress 
that “industrial and labor chaos” would 
follow the abandonment of the N.R.A., 
the President asserted that should 4an in- 
dustry fail to agree voluntarily on a code, 
“unquestioned power must reside in the 
government to establish in any event cer- 
tain nominal standards of fair competi- 
tion in commercial practices, and espe- 
cially adequate standards of labor rela- 
tions.” 

In the proposed draft suggested for 
Congressional enactment, the President is 
looking far beyond the two-year extension 
of life for the N.R.A. for which he is 
asking, for in the first section authority 
is given the President and Congress to 
avert future depressions by declaring a 
state of emergency whenever the public 
welfare is threatened by unemployment 
and the disintegration of industry. Other 
sections are valid only for the two-year 
period during which the life of the N.R.A. 
is to be continued. The most drastie of 
the latter provisions would give the Presi- 
dent authority te amend codes of fair 
competition, a right which was questioned 
when the President exercised it with re- 
spect to the cotton garment code, in which 
he reduced the hours of labor to 36 and 
raised wages by 10 per cent. 

There is little doubt that the nature of 
any new legislation framed by Congress to 
continue the N.R.A. will be determined, 
or modified, according to the findings of 
the investigation into the 21 charges of 
injustice, oppression and favoritism to be 
conducted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. These charges are made mainly on 
behalf of the “little fellow” in industry: 


That small enterprises are oppressed 
and their continued existence jeopardized. 

That in some industries the code au- 
thorities are dominated by certain ele- 
ments who use their power “to accomplish 
the centralization of industry.” 

That “hordes” of paid investigators 
travel over the country practicing unlaw- 
ful searches and seizures. 

That wage scales and the rights of the 
workers are being subordinated. 

That in some instances administrators 
have not hesitated to suspend the law for 
the benefit of “favored” individuals. 


Wor he Relief Following his 


one-vote vic- 
tory in the Supreme Court on the gold 
clause, President Roosevelt suffered a 
painful one-vote defeat when the Senate, 
44 to 48, adopted the McCarran “prevail- 
ing wage” amendment to the $4,880,000,- 
000 work relief bill. 

By this amendment, which had been 
defeated, also by one vote, in Senate com- 
mittee and had then been revived with 
strong labor backing, work relief payrolls 
for the unemployed will have to meet the 
wages prevailing in industry in the dis- 
— where relief projects are in opera- 

ion. 

The argument of the “prevailing wage” 
advocates is that low relief wages depress 
wages in industry by creating lower mini- 
mums; the argument of President Roose- 
velt and his advisers is that the payment 
of prevailing wages reduces the time 
which the relief appropriation may last 
and reduces the number of workers who 
may benefit from the operation of public 
works projects. There is also the conten- 
tion that with relief payrolls on the same 
level as industry’s payrolls men and 
women on relief 
do not feel suffi- 
cient incentive to 
change their status. 

There is still a 
possibility that the 
amendment may be 
thrown out when 
the work relief bill 
reaches the stage 
of conference with 
the House, which 
passed the measure 
in its original form, 
under a gag rule 
and without the 
prevailing wage 
amendment. Ad- 
ministration lead- 
ers, after seeing 21 
Democratic Sena- 
tors help the op- 
position put 
through the “ 
vailing wage 
amendment, are not too eager for another 
test in the House. Senator Glass has 
threatened that the President will veto any 
relief bill containing this principle. 


“Un-Americanism” 


After conducting hearings for weary 
weeks in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Asheville, N. C., and Newark, N. J., and 
listening to the testimony of hundreds of 
witnesses, the Congressional Committee on 
un-American Activities, headed by Rep- 
resentative McCormack of Massachusetts, 
has submitted its report. 

The Committee recommended legislation 


Congressmen Samuel Dickstein, left, and 

members of the committee investigating un-American activities 

before which Smedley D. Butler made his charges of a plot to 
organize a Fascist march on Washington. 


to prevent the spread of propaganda of 
Fascist, Nazi, and Communist inspiration 
and urged that measures be taken by the 
State Department to compel the registra- 
tion of all foreign propagandists, whose 
stay in this country shall be subject to 
the pleasure of the Secretary of State. 

According to the committee’s report, it 
had found that consular and diplomatic 
agents of powers on friendly terms with 
the United States, meaning Italy and 
Germany, had engaged in propaganda 
favorable to their forms of government as 
against the form of government obtaining 
in the United States. As for the Com- 
munist movement in the United States, it 
was not sufficiently strong to “constitute a 
danger to American institutions at the 
present time.” 

“The committee found indisputable evi- 
dence,” says the report, “to show that cer- 
tain German consuls in this country vio- 
lated the pledge and proprieties of diplo- 
matic status and engaged in vicious and 
un-American propaganda, paying for it 
in cash in the hope that it could not be 
traced.” 

Testimony to the effect that one Gerald 
MacGuire had sought to persuade Maj.- 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler (see page 23) to 
lead a Fascist march on Washington was 
included in the report, but General Butler 
himself, in a radio broadcast from his 
home, lashed the committee for suppressing 
important parts of his testimony and for 
neglecting to call before it such important 
witnesses, named by him, as Col. Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, Louis McHenry Howe, 
President Roosevelt's secretary; Governor 
Ely of Massachusetts, Al Smith, Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur, chief of staff of the 
U. S. Army, and Hanford MecNider, 
former commander of the American 
Legion. 


John W. McCormack, 


M | Did Andrew W. Mellon, 
é while Secretary of the 
Treasury and ex-officio member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, cheat on his in- 
come tax return of 1931 and hold office 
fraudulently in that he had not, as he 
said he had, sold his bank stock holdings? 

That is the issue on which the former 
Secretary of the Treasury and the former 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James is facing what amounts to a civil 
trial before the Board of Tax Appeals in 
Pittsburgh. If he loses he will have to 
pay the government $3,075,103 in back 
taxes and in penalties. Not only did 
Mr. Mellon not cheat the government, said 
his attorney, Frank J. Hogan, but he was 
planning to build a public art gallery for 





the nation and fill it with his $19,000,000 
collection of art treasures. 

Aoccording to the law no man who be- 
comes Secretary of the Treasury may en- 
gage in “trade or commerce.” It has been 
proven, to the government’s satisfaction, 
that while in office Mr. Mellon had ac- 
quired more than 51 percent of the voting 
stock of the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
and that, although he went through the 
form of selling to his brother, the late 
R. B. Mellon, $10,520,495 worth of bank 
stock, he received an accumulation of 
dividends on the stock ownership of which 
he had seemed to divest himself. Andrew 
Mellon, the government contends, received 
more than $300,000 in dividends above the 
interest which R. B. Mellon was supposed 
to pay on the value of bank stocks at the 
time he became the nominal owner. 

For at least two 


RF C. years longer, the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
greatest single money-lending concern in 
the world, will continue to lend to rail- 
roads, banks and industries the sums 
which they require to help coax back 
prosperity. The R.F.C., organized during 
the administration of President Hoover, 
continues under the chairmanship of the 
richest man in Texas, Jesse Jones, in 
whose opinion the R.F.C.’s greatest task 
has been the rebuilding of shattered 
morale as much as lending seven billion 
dollars. 

At the time Congress passed the bill 
extending the life of the Corporation, the 
R.F.C. had $400,000,000 on hand, with 
$600,000,000 coming in from repayments 
on loans during the year. Loans to 
banks, which helped hundreds of finan- 
cial institutions throughout the country 
to reopen, lave been repaid 61 percent. 
The desire of people to pay their debts, 
as evidenced in R.F.C. transactions, is 
proof to Mr. Jones that America is head- 
ed for recovery. 

By the terms of the bill extending its 
life, the R.F.C. may have outstanding 
in loans to railroads no more than $350,- 
000,000 at any one time, and it may make 
or renew long-term loans to carriers only 
under certain conditions. 

To help the mortgage market, the 
R.F.C now may “subscribe for or make 
loans upon non-assessable stock of na- 
tional mortgage associations organized 
under the Federal Housing Act.” The 
R. F. C. also may lend up to $300,000,- 
000 to “any institution .. . financing prin- 
cipally the sale of electrical, plumbing 
or air-conditioning appliances or equip- 
ment or other household appliances both 
urban and rural.” 





Pacts & Pax 


(Continued from page 20) 


ridor to the sea in exchange for the Dan- 
zig corridor, and the coal and iron of 
the Ukraine in exchange for Silesia. 
Memel would become a free city with 
epen communications to the Polish hinter- 
land, while Gdynia, the Polish port in the 
Danzig corridor, would have _ similar 
status under German control. In Russian 
imagination, Japan would time her at- 
tack on the Soviet’s Eastern frontier with 
the German-Polish assault on her Western 
frontier. 

- The tenor of the Soviet note, submitted 
to the British Foreign Office by Ivan M. 
Maisky, Russia’s Ambassador to London, 
and also to Paris, was that peace could 
be assured only by an _ all-embracing 
guarantee of security covering all the 


Cee ee 


European states, and that regional peace 
pacts may only provide provocation for 
future conflict instead of guaranteeing 
peace. 

The note read in part: 

“A pact of mutual assistance is actively 
supported by four of the principal powers 
of Europe—the U.S.S.R., France, Britain 
and Italy—as well as the Little Entente 
nations and the Balkan Entente coun- 
tries, representing altogether some 365,- 
000,000 persons, or 70 percent of the popu- 
lation of Europe.” 

Isvestia, Russia’s leading governmental 
organ, carried on its front page an edi- 
torial urging that the powers carry out 
the proposed pacts as a whole and without 
subdivision. Only those nations interested 
in fomenting war can have any interest 
in drawing out the discussions, said the 
Russian paper. 





Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Amarendra Nath Pandey, a_ wealthy 
Indian, was walking along the streets of 
his native town when he felt the sharp 
stab of an injection needle. He cried 
out and ran for help to his step-brother. 
Septic pneumonia set in and he died. 
Four months later a jury in Alipore 
found guilty and sentenced to death the 
step-brother, heir to the dead man’s es- 
tate, and a physician for conspiring to 
murder by injecting bubonic plague 
germs. An earlier effort to inject te- 
tanus germs had failed. Two others 
were acquitted. 

* 


Since the depression began, Philadel- 
phia, otherwise known as the City of 
Brotherly Love, has raised and spent for 
the relief of the unemployed and dis- 
tressed, $3,400,000. Two years ago it 
surrendered the burden to the state and 
federal governments. During the two- 
year period ended last August, $37,000,- 
000 was spent in the city for relief; of 
this, the State contributed a little over 
$14,000,000 and Washington a little under 
$23,000,000. Monthly expenditures since 
have increased, with almost 100,000 fami- 
lies on relief, and the city administration, 
headed by Mayor J. Hampton Moore, is 
shrugging its shoulders and asserting that 
it cannot raise taxes for relief and has 
reached the limit in borrowing capacity. 

* 

The University in Exile, in New York 
City, the faculty of which is staffed by 
eminent German scholars and _ scientists 
who became refugees after the rise of 
Hitler, moved from “scholastic experi- 
ment to established fact” with the ap- 
pointment of a permanent board of 
trustees, headed by I. A. Hirschmann, 
department store executive. Through the 
generosity of Hiram J. Halle, member of 
the board, the University’s needs for the 
next two years are underwritten. The 
constitution of the University in Exile 
is unique in that it is the first to endow 
a graduate faculty with all powers of 
self-government, including those of hir- 
ing and firing. The trustees’ job is to 
raise the money. 

+ 

Preliminary to the official incorpora- 
tion into Germany of the Saar basin, a 
new customs barrier was set up on the 
French side of the border and the old 
one that had divided the Saar from Ger- 
many was officially abandoned, while Nazi 
Storm troopers paraded to the music of 
a fife and drum corps and -speeches were 
made. For days before the new barrier 
was put up, roads had been choked with 
motor lorries bearing French goods with 
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The Week in Congress 


HOUSE 
Passed +, to regulate interstate traffic in 


“hot oil. 
Passed $378,000,000 army supply bill. 
SENATE 


Passed McCarran “prevailing wage’ amend- 
ment to work relief bill. 

Recomniitted to committee the $4,880,000,000 
relief bill. 

Passed the “hot oil” bill, which was sent 
to White House. 











which Saarlanders were stocking up. The 
same day the German and French am- 
bassadors to Italy signed papers at 
Naples covering the following points in 
connection with the transfer of the Saar: 
1. Transfer by France to Germany of 
mines, railroads and other properties. 
2. Adjustment of private insurance poli- 
cies of French citizens: 3. Adjustment of 
social insurance; 4. Transfer of adminis- 
tration to Germany. 


Harold L. Ickes, P.W.A. director, may 
be a friend to Postmaster General Farley 
after all. After the Senate had passed 
Huey Long’s resolution directing that 
Mr. Ickes turn over to the Senate Post- 
office Committee the results of Louis 
Glavis’s investigations concerning the re- 
lationship of the General Builders Supply 
Corporation to the James A. Stewart 
Building Corporation, Mr. Ickes stated 
that he would be glad to do so, but he 
has since announced that his files contain 
no data on the companies from whose 
contracts Mr. Farley or members of his 
family are supposed to have profited. 
Mr. Ickes denied that Mr. Farley had 
used any influence to direct the award of 
contracts in any direction. Mr. Farley, 
said Mr. Ickes, “has leaned backward in 
this respect.” 

* 

A strike of elevator operators called by 
the Building Service Employes Union, 
which affected service in something like 
100 buildings in the fur and garment cen- 
ters of New York was brought to a truce 
by Mayor LaGuardia, pending peace ne- 
gotiations. Arbitrators, federal and local, 
union executives and city officials con- 
ferred for hours before the terms of the 
truce were agreed upon. Casualties of 
the strike include the wounding of three 
men in an office building fracas. The 
situation is not stable, however, as unau- 
thorized strikes of elevator men in apart- 
ment houses and various sections of the 
city are still breaking out. 





Deaths of the Week 


Benno Lewinson, 81, for 57 years a 
notable member of the New York bar. 
. . . Arthur Somers Roche, 51, popular 
novelist, author of 23 books. . . . Basil 
ITall Chamberlain, 84, Orientalist and au- 
thor, Professor Emeritus at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. ... Douglas Z. Doty. 
60, screen writer and formerly editor of 
Cosmopolitan and Century magazines. 
. . « John Langdon Ileaton, 75, editorial 
writer on the New York World and au- 
thor. . . . Zelda Sears, 62, screen writer 
and actress. . .. Mrs Catherine Pickens 
Upson Clark (better known as Kate Up- 
son Clark), 83, author, lecturer and civic 
worker. . . . Desha Breckinridge, 67, 
prominent figure in Kentucky journalism 
and politics, publisher of the Lexington 
Herald. . . . Dr. Abram Winegardner 
Harris, 76, president of Northwestern 
University during 1906-16. 
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9, 1935 


Who’s Who in the News 


DISSENTER 

James Clark McReynolds, associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, member of the 
conservative minority who delivered the 

most slashing indict- 
ment of his col- 
leagues’ majority 
opinion on the gold 
clause, has the repu- 
tation among news- 
paper men, accord- 
ing to the authors 
of Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, of 
being one of the 
laziest and rudest 
men who ever sat 
on the highest bench. 
He writes few opinions and has an irri- 
table temper, but on rare occasions he 
shows an underlying streak of kindness. 

He owes his place on that bench to a 
political accident, having been promoted 
from the Attorney Generalship, to which 
President Wilson had appointed him upon 
the recommendation of William G. Mc- 
Adoo, an. old-time Tennessee friend. He 
had been appointed Attorney General as 
a substitute for the more radical Bran- 
deis and he preceded the latter to the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice McReynolds has shown obvious 
discourtesy, even in public sessions of the 
court, te Justices Stone, Brandeis and 
Cardozo. With Justices Butler and Van 
Devanter, he signed a petition against the 
appointment of Cardozo to the Supreme 
Court. It is known that former Justice 
John H. Clarke retired from the bench 
because he could not stand McReynolds. 
At the Chevy Chase Club, Justice McRey- 
nolds was warned that unless he 
his manners on the golf course, his privi- 
leges would be withdrawn. 

Again and again in his decisions he has 
shown that he regards property rights as 
more valid than human. But whatever 
else may be said about him, the McRey- 
nolds of 1935 has been consistent with the 
McReynolds of 1896. In that year, when 
the Democratic Party nominated for 
President the “wild man” of the West, 
William ‘Jennings Bryan, McReynolds 
swung to the right with the Gold Demo- 
crats who nominated the Palmer-Buckner 
ticket. 

Justice McReynolds was born 73 years 
ago at Elkton, Ky., studied at Vanderbilt 
University and in the law department of 
the University of Virginia. A bachelor, 
he was in private practice for many years 
in Nashville. 


DEVIL-DOG 
The son of Quakers, Smedley Darling- 
ton Butler has been a fighter, “a pacifist 
with a club behind his back,” ever since, 
at the age of eigh- 
teen, he ran off to 
join the Marines, 
about the time the 
United States was 
at war with Spain. 
He has been in the 
thick of trouble ever 
since, even after his 
retirement with the 
rank of major-gen- 
eral, Oct. 1, 1931. He 
still carries bullet 
scars and his tongue 
is barbed for invective. He has a row of 
decorations for bravery under fire and 
can call’ ‘the Marine Corps, in whose uni- 
form he won them, “the greatest bill- 
collecting force the government ever had.” 
He has served in the Philippines, China, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti and 
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The New Deal 
(Concluded from page 16) 


in the spring and summer of 1933 
business did advance very swiftly; but 
it slowed down as suddenly as it had 
advanced. In November and Decem- 
ber, 1933, the Roosevelt government 
began spending enormous sums for 
relief and public works. Several bil- 
lions of dollars were pumped into the 
system; therefore, the curve shows 
another advance. Until June, 1934, 
“business became better.” Then 
started another drop. Today we are 
back where we were under Hoover! 
(Moreover, we should remind our- 
selves that similar advances toward 
recovery took place during 1933 and 
1934 in most other industrial coun- 
tries. In them there were no “New 
Deal” measures being tried.) 

Thus the New Deal government 
spent not less than $6,000,000,000. 
Unemployment is not relieved, busi- 
ness is stagnant, and 20,000,000 
people, more than at any other time, 
are now on relief. What answer do 
these facts give to our question? 

We have referred to the high spots 
of the New Deal’s plan for saving 
agriculture and industry, and bring- 
ing about national recovery. In the 
next article we shall consider the re- 
lief and public works programs, what 
the plans did for the credit agencies 
of the country, and how labor was 
affected. 

References: 

Louis M. Hacker: A Short History of the New 
Deal, F. S. Crofts and Company, New York City, 
1 Eslph W. Robey: Roosevelt versus Recovery, 
Harper and Brothers, New York City, 1934. 

_— Stolberg and Warren eer Vinton: 
The Economic Consequences of the New Deal, 


Harcourt Brace and 
1935. 


mpany, New York City, 








France. Americans at large know him 
best for his Haitian adventure when he 
organized the occupation of the Negro 
Republic by the Marines, after capturing 
Fort Riviere and compelling the then 
President to sign a so-called treaty on the 
dotted line, by blocking that official’s 
egress from his bath. Before he left Port- 
au-Prince he had converted that tropical, 
disease-infested mudbank into an approxi- 
mation of a modern town. During the 
World War, as commander of the port of 
Brest, France, he transformed that nearly 
primitive port of entry into a modern 
town with paved streets, water works, 
hospitals and barracks. 

The chief engagement which he lost was 
the Battle of Philadelphia, during 1924-25 
when, on leave of absence from the Ma- 
rines, he served as director of the Depart- 
ment of Safety, in an experimental effort 
to take the police out of politics. But 
politics triumphed and he went back to 
the Marines, returning to Pennsylvania in 
1932 in an unsuccessful drive for the Re- 
publican nomination for the U. S. Senate. 
More recently agents of a Fascist con- 
spiracy approached him with a proposal 
that he lead a Fascist march, & la Mus- 
solini, on Washington, but he spurned the 
proposal and told the McCormick-Dick- 
stein committee about it, which incorpo- 
rated some of his testimony in its final 
report. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS = 


The H. W. Wilson Co. publishes an ex- 
cellent series of books called “The Refer- 
ence Shelf” which you probably know. If 
you don’t, you should. On our desk at the 
moment are three of the series, Jnterna- 
tional Trafic in Arms and Munitions, Col- 
lective Bargaining, and Democratic Col- 
lectiviem. The plan of each is the same. 
First, a brief divided into three parts, 
Introduction, Affirmative, and Negative; 
next a bibliography, giving general af- 
firmative and negative references; and 
last, General Discussion, quoting perti- 
nent articles in full or in substence. Be- 
cause the treatment of each subject is so 
exhaustive, these debate handbooks belong 
in any high school library. 

* 


We sent for Caroline Whitney’s Experi- 
ments in Credit Control, The Federal Re- 
serve System (Columbia University Press, 
$3.75) hoping it would clarify the difficult 
problem of money for us and you, but we 
were disappointed. Maybe the moncy 
problem is too abstract to be made sim- 
ple. At any rate, this study of the work- 
ing of the Federal Reserve from 1918 to 
the present day, while good scholarship, is 
hard to understand except by an expert. 


* 

In the midst of hotly contested argu- 
ments on if and when fascism will come 
to the United States we learn from Bruce 
Minton’s “The Battle of Sacramento” 
(New Republic, Feb. 20), and from Nor- 
man Mini’s “That California Dictatorship” 
(Nation, Feb. 20), that California already 
has its own brand of Fascism. Both ar- 
ticles are about the trial in Sacramento of 
17 workers on the charge of criminal syn- 
dicalism. ‘They report a dangerous condi- 
tion, about which Americans everywhere 
should be forewarned. 


> 

Eugene L. Howard thought enough of 
his way out of our economic troubles to 
go to the trouble and expense of publish- 
ing his own book on the subject. It is 
called Cankered Gold (published by Eu- 
gene L. Howard, Muskegon, Mich., $1.25). 
He calls his solution “The Checking Plan” 
and he advises us that the way out “is to 
form all of the industries and businesses 
of the United States into one enormous 
corporation governed by the people for 
the people, and at the same time abolish 
the money system to prevent graft and 
corruption.” Like most authors of pan- 
aceas, Mr. Howard does not tell us how 
we can put over the plan; unlike most 
authors of panaceas, he knows how to 
write in simple forceful language. Cank- 
ered Gold is an interesting book which 
helps to clarify a difficult problem. 

e 


Too many Civics books fail to be as 
interesting as they might. My Worth to 
the World by L. I. Capen and D. B. Mel- 
chior (American Book Co., $1.48), escapes 
this charge; it covers the ground, has all 
the latest ideas for getting the material 
across; the type is excellent, the illustra- 
tions good, the general format fine, and 
yet a gap remains between paper formu- 
lations for the set-up of government and 
the way government really works. 


. 

We think the National Self Government 
Committee (80 Broadway, New York 
City) pamphlet, “Civics as It Should Be 
Taught,” is on the right track. When the 
suggestions it contains are adopted by 
teachers, civics classes will liven up 
greatly. 
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The Royal Game of 
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BILLIARDS 


GAME that has been handed 
down through the centuries 
and may be found today 
in many homes, churches, 

schools, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s and other 
typical American institutions, is the 
game of billiards. It is poetically 
called “royal” because much of its 
early association was with kings and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 





Draw Shot: The ball is cued below center, 

giving it reverse spin, which causes it to 

return directly in its path, or back at a 

diagonal, after it strikes the object ball. 

Note the hand spread, called the “bridge.” 

The bridge is the first important thing to 
learn about billiards. 


Cathire More, king of Ireland in the 
second century, left behind him “fifty 
billiard balls, of brass, with the pools 
and cues of the same material.” 
Billiards is a recreational game, re- 
quiring fine manual skill, and coordi- 
nation between hand, eye and mind. 
Beginners can enjoy it from the out- 


set even though their skill may not be 
very far developed. The average per- 
son is quick to improve his skill at the 
game, and this is especially true of 
young people whose fingers are 
supple, eyes sharp and nerves steady. 

The modern American game of bil- 
liards is of several types. The best 
known is pocket billiards. Pocket 
billiards, or pool, is of many different 
styles. The carom game is played on 
a four-rail table, without pockets. 
Many home tables can readily be con- 
verted from one game to the other by 
inserting carom plugs into the pocket 
openings. These (six of them, one 





Top or Follow Shot: A common mistake 
by beginners is to cue the ball too high 
in attempting a “follow shot.” It is only 
necessary to strike the ball above center to 
cause it to continue in its path, after strik- 
ing the object ball. The shot here illus- 
trated is made from the rail. Note that the 
demonstrator is using his hand as a bridge, 
and not the rail. That is, his hand is 
placed on the rail; not the cue in direct 
contact with the rail. 


for each pocket) can be inserted and 
removed in a minute or two. 

The best known and most popular 
carom games are: the three-ball, 
straight-rail game in which, to score a 
point, it is only necessary to cause the 
cue ball to come in contact with both 
the other balls; the fourteen-inch balk 
line game, in which shots must be 
made in regard to the position of the 
balls in relation to the eight balk 
spaces created by chalk lines drawn 
on the tables fourteen inches from the 
rails. There is also an eighteen-inch 
balk line game, which is referred to 
as either 18.2 or 18.1 balkline bil- 
liards. The .1 and .2 refer to the 
number of shots that may be made 
when a ball is in balk. One of the 
most popular of the carom games is 
the three-cushion game. In this game 





A High Bridge: When the cue ball is 

backed by one of the other balls it is neces- 

sary to elevate the bridge so that the cue 

does not strike the interfering ball as the 
stroke is made. 








HAVE YOU THE ENDURANCE TO WIN? 





Gain Pep and Strength - Improve Nutrition 
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a4 By drinking this delicious food-drink... 


i, pons need plenty of endurance for indoor track—plenty of pep and 
strength to win the races you run. Archie Hahn Be 

Virginia is a track coach who recommends Cocomalt. For Cocomalt in 
milk improves nutrition—helps athletes gain strength and endurance. 


Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate flavor. And when mixed with milk 
as directed, it adds 70% more food-energy to the milk. Cocomalt also has (— 
a rich content of food-calcium, food- hosphorus and Sunshine Vitamin D 
for building strong bones and vont 


_Cocomalt is sold in grocery, drug and department stores in 14-Ib., 1-Ib. 
airtight cans—also in the economical 5-Ib. hospital size can. 


THRILLS AND ADVENTURES 


Listen in to ‘Buck Rogers in the 25th Cen- 
Hear what may happen 500 years from 
now. Four times a week—see your local news- 
papers for stations. 


teeth. 





ocomalt 


Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 





Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medi 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared by an exclusive 
process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt is com 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, bar- | 
ley malt extract, flavor- | 
ing and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D (irradi- 
ated ergosterol) 
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Massé Shot. This is a shot for advanced 

players. In the hands of a novice, it is 

likely to result in damage to the cloth of 

the table. See further description of this 
shot below. 


the cue ball must strike the cushions 
(any cushion) three times before com- 
ing in contact with the second object 
ball. 

The basic principles of billiards are 
easily learned, once you have a cue 
i your hand and a billiard table. Like 
other games, you learn to play by 
playing. One of the fascinating things 
about billiards is the infinite number 
of problems the game presents. In 
this respect it is a “problem” game 
the equal of chess for opportunities to 
employ tactics and strategy. Billiards 
is played everywhere, through the 
entire world, on land and sea. And it 
is a game you can play all your life. 
It is every bit as suitable for girls 
and women as for boys and men. 

The following is an explanation of 
some of the terms used in billiards: 


ENGLISH 


The result of striking the cue ball on 
the right or left hand side, causing it to 
twist, or spin. Sometimes referred to as 
“twist.” 


NATURAL and RUNNING 
ENGLISH 


These two terms mean one and the same 
thing. English is used to add speed to 
the cue ball when it strikes a cushion—to 
lengthen the angle of the cue ball after 
striking a cushion—and to throw the ob- 
ject ball to one side or the other of its 
original course without hitting it farther 
off the original line of aim. If you want 
your cue ball to lengthen its original angle 
and to increase its speed, after striking 
the cushion, cue it to the left of center, if 
it is traveling to the left after striking the 
cushion. If traveling to the right, cue 
on the right side. By striking your cue 
ball on the left side you cause the object 
ball to go to the right of its original 
course. The reverse is true when striking 
the cue ball on the right side. 


REVERSE ENGLISH 


This is when you strike your cue ball 
on the opposite side to attain the “re- 
verse” results explained in the above par- 
agraph. 





IT’S NOT TOO LATE! 
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Th é oatluton Poster 


} you have not yet en- 

tered the Salmon Poster 

Contest you still have just 

as good a chance of win- 

ning a prize as you would 

if you had entered the first 

day! But don’t delay any 

longer! 

Start now! Just write a 

poster (of not more than 

200 words) presenting in an 

interesting way some phase 

of the Salmon Industry 

and the value of Salmon 

as a food. The illustration 

above, “Brailing Salmon from a Trap,” is 
only one of the many phases of the Salmon 
Industry which may suggest a subject for 
your poster. Additional illustrations ap- 
pear in our interesting booklet, ““The Story 
of Salmon,” the first complete account of 
the Salmon Industry, a copy of which will 
be sent gladly, free of charge. If you 
prefer, you may sketch an appropriate il- 
lustration yourself, although no extra credit 
will be given for original art work; prizes 
will be awarded for excellence of text only. 


2/6 Prizes 
There will be two each of the first 
eight prizes (one for students and 
one for classrooms), which are: 
1—Collier’s National Encyclo- 
pedia, valued at $75. 2—Rand- 
McNally Floor-Stand 
Globe, 12’. 3—Funk & 
Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 25 
volumes. 4—Rand-McNally 
Table Globe. 5—Rand-Mc- 


Nally $15 International Atlas. Meteloh att 
SEC ONDARY 
Serltliew Vatelct 


6—Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary. 7—Rand- 


C ontest 


Brailing Salmon from a Trap 


McNally Economic Atlas. 8 — Rand- 
McNally Premier Atlas. And 200 new 
Rand-McNally Maps of Europe to be 
given to the four classrooms in each state 
in which a contestant produces one of the 
best posters in that state. The poster 
winning first prize will be published in two 
colors in the May 26th issue of Scholastic, 
as well as the names of all of the winners. 


Coalest Ru les 


i—Open to any high school student in the United 
States. 2—Prizes will be awarded for the most in- 
teresting material of not more than 200 words suitable 
to be used as a Salmon Poster as part of the series 
of food posters published in Scholastic. 3— 
Judges will consider suitability of material, 
—s of subject, accuracy of data and 
logic of reasons why Salmon should be 
included in the diet. 4—In case of a 
tie, identical awards will be made to 
both contestants. S—All_ entries 
must be post-marked not later than 
April 15, 1935 at midnight, and 
mailed to Celebration Committee, 
300 Years of American High Schools, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., who will do the judging. Each 
entry must contain the names of the 

student and of the teacher. 


TEACHERS: This contest will make an interesting project for the whole class. 
, ° 
Jtome Ccomomics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TOP 


Cueing the ball above center which 
causes a forward or “over spin,” com- 
monly called “follow.” 


DRAW 


Cueing your ball below center, causing 
it to reverse its original forward direction, 
then go more to one side, or back, from 
the object ball or cushion it strikes. 


MISCUE 

An improperly delivered stroke. Usu- 
ally caused by striking the cue ball too far 
to one side, too high, or too low, causing 
the cue tip to slide off the cue ball. 


BANK 


Shooting the cue ball into a cushion be- 
fore striking an object ball. In pocket 


billiards, it also means to drive the object 
ball into a cushion before pocketing. 


DRIVE 


This term is used almost exclusively in 
playing on the carom table (a table with- 
out pockets). It means to “force” or drive 
the object ball. It usually signifies “driv- 
ing” the ball one or more cushions and 
causing it to return to the desired place 
for position on the next shot. 


MASSE 

Causing the cue ball to curve out and 
around, or to go forward and then back, 
before counting. This is caused by ele- 
vating the butt of the cue and striking 
“down through” the ball from the top 
side. 

















ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Situated Directly on the Board- | 


walk and Convenient to All | 
Piers and Amusements. 


Per day, $ With Meals 
per person .00 Private Bath 
European ” Private 
ee 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER | 
IN ALL BATHS 
Excellent Food French Cuisine 
Garage 


EMANUEL E. KATZ, Man. Director 














string "ve nnis rackets at big sa 
pA or "Tor BIG PROFITS. Just follow = 
or arene Save on your own te 
too! Write or Free details. 


nc 


Sa oh em direct- 
hq Sty low cost! 
‘ree Tennis Equip- 
fe VE Yd BE cop ~-¥ oda: 
ir copy today 
Ne staile of Beet fected 
vise invention 





CLASS PINS: 35¢ 
~RINGS :#1.60 


BASTIAN BROS. CO_2U0 Berthan Bidy . Recherter, MY. 





Ad vertising Is News 


Advertisements are as much news as are 
events of the day. They tell the new de- 
velopments in products and the new uses 
found for them. 

Keep abreast of the “news”. Answer 
advertisements. If you do not want to clip 
coupon, letters or postcards will do as well. 
Use the same acldress that appears on the 
coupon. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Camera Artistry 


E have been talking a good deal 
about the quality of the various 
parts of a picture. This week I 


want to discuss photography. 
of the pictures here considered is espe- 
cially remarkable, but the photographic 
work in each is first rate. Id like 
you to see the remarkable under-water 
photography done by Hal Mohr, A.S.C.,* 
in Under Pressure, 
a contest between 


Only one 


the gripping story of 
two tunneling gangs 
under the East River. This Fox film is, 
however, rather strong stuff for girls and 
younger folks. In addition to this, I want 
to call your attention to the masterly work 
of William Daniells, who always films 
Greta Garbo'’s pictures and the late ones 
of Norma Shearer. 
recording glamor. 
you a secret, when 
I had him in school, 
I should never 
have guessed it. 
‘Teachers can’t al- 
ways tell.) 

If you ever see 
pictures by the fol- 
lowing cinematog- 
raphers, note the 
camera work. It 
is sure to be good: 
George Folsey, 
M.G.M.; Ray June, 
Goldwyn; Charles 
Lang, Paramount; 
Victor Milner, 
Paramount; Karl 
Strauss, Para- 
mount; James 
Howe, M.G.M.; 
Charles Rosher, 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury; and George 
Barnes, Warner. 


He is a specialist in 
(And yet, let me tell 


Wings in the Dark, A Paramount; Di- 
rector, James Flood; Aerial photography, 
Dewey Wrigley; Photographer, William 
C. Mellor. Cast: Myrna Loy, Gary Grant. 

While this is not a great picture, it 
has many interest and value. 
Blind flying was only a stunt to a star 
aviator; but when an accident destroyed 
his vision, it became a motive for an in- 
vention of an automatic instrument for 
control of flight. The loyalty of his 
friend, the persistent faith of the handi- 
capped hero, and the purposeful daring 
of his sweetheart are all qualities wortby 
of admiration. 


The Whole Town’s Talking, 
Director, John Ford; 
August. 


points of 


Columbia; 
Cameraman, Joseph 


This picture, on the surface merely a 
fast-moving gangster comedy melodrama, 
is really a masterpiece of camera tricks 
and modern technique in handling double 
exposure. Edward G. Robinson has a 
dual réle, that of a nondescript clerk who 
longs to be a writer, and that of a ruth- 
killing fugitive from justice. Its 
treatment emphasizes speed, suspense, sur- 
prise, and a cleverly developed romantic 


less, 


situation. But its chief claim to merit is 
due to the skill of the cameraman and the 
laboratory technician. I am going to give 
away their secrets. In the dual identity 
scenes, Mr. Robinson was photographed 
in one personality. This film was then 
developed, printed, and projected on a 
screen before which Mr. Robinson enacted 
his other role. 


Baboona, Fox. 
rected by Mr. 


Photographed and di- 
and Mrs. Martin Johnson. 


The airplane was adopted as the means 
of conveyance for the latest African sa- 
fari of the intrepid Johnsons. The result 
is a bird’s eye view of gorgeous scenery: 
plains, jungle and mountains, hitherto im- 
Excellent portable sound equip- 
ment records with veracity sounds strange 
to most of us: snarling, jabbering, chat- 
tering. Highlighting the film are phote- 


passable. 


Janet Gaynor and Warner Baxter in a scene from the Fox 
production, One More Spring. 


graphs of millions of flamingos, herds ot 
elephants, and bands of pygmies. ‘The 
chief point of interest, the one that gives 
the title, is a colony of baboons, who, 
driven from their own home by an attack 
of wild beasts, into conflict with a 
smaller breed of monkeys. 


come 


One More Spring, Fox, Director, Henry 
King; Photographer, John Seitz. Cast: 
Janet Gaynor, Warner Baxter, Walter 
King. 

What would you do if’you were com 
pletely down and out and broke? Would 
you still have faith and hope? This pic 
ture concerns a homeless girl, a bankrupt 
storekeeper and an unemployed violinist 
who live all winter in an abandoned stable 
in a municipal park on a 
operative Their chief asset is a 
bed that belonged to Napoleon (the bed 
actually did belong to Napoleon). Cour 
age, consideration, and faith are aids to 
eventual triumph over adverse’ circum- 
stances, but a sense of humor is the life- 
saver. Note how this photographer achieves 
variety in moods by his 
lighting effects. 

"A. S. C.: 
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strictly co- 
basis. 
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The Public Works headquarters at 
Washington had just received from a man 
in the field the following letter, which 
explains itself “I am sending you the 
accident report on when Mike Casey hurt 
his foot when he hit it with his pick. The 
blank has a place for ‘Remarks’ but what 
1 wish you would explain is whether you 
want mine or Casey’s.” 


Pounding 
“What do they mean by ‘the city’s 
pulse’?” 
“Oh, I suppose it has something to do 
with the policemen’s beats.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Tourist in Greenland—It must be 
pretty tough for you people who are away 
up here cut off from the rest of the world 
for nearly the whole year. 

Native—’Tain’t no worse than it is fer 
them to be cut off from us, is it? 


Hmmmmmm da da do la 
Hopes and fears, 
Hmmmmmmmm loo da loo loo 
da la years 
Alma Mater threeeeee! 
—Carolina Jester. 


The Slide Trombone 


The one-ring circus was in town, and 
the band was playing. The country folks 
recognized all of the instruments except 
the slide trombone. 

An old settler watched the player for 
a time, and then turning to his son he 
said, “Don’t let on that you notice him. 
There’s a trick in it; he is not really 
swallerin’ it.” 





Streamlining certainly has its advantages. 
Fligenede Blatter (Munich) 


This Week’s Boner 
“The trachae or windpipe branches in 
the chest cavity to form the bronx.” 
Paul Dutchak 
Keiser (Pa.) HS. 


Anything to Oblige 
“Call me a taxi!” 
“O.K. You're a taxi.” 








CELEBRATING 300 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Beautiful Pencil Drawing of First American High School 


Offered to Students Entering Contest 
High school students who enter the Planters word-building contest are offered a repro- 
duction of this beautiful pencil drawing of the first American High School by Ernest 


W. Watson. 


High school students throughout the United States are celebrating the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the Boston Latin School. 


Enter the contest today 


and secure oné of these beautiful 11 x 14 inch reproductions. 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
First American High School. Founded 1635 


1635-1935. 300 Years of American 


ENT ER NOW 


Do you know any four-terver words? 


Distributed Through Courtesy of Planters 
Nut and Chocolate Company 


WORD-BUILDING 


CONTEST 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 

ages Containing 4 Attrac- 

five Bakelite Trays for 
Card Tables 


How many can you make with the letters in 


“MR. PEANUT CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS” 
RULES 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
1. for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest is to build a list of four- 
* letter words from the letters in MR. PEANUT 
CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Any letter may be used twice in one 
word. Use only the first person present tense singu- 
ar form of verbs A word of several meanings may 
he used only one time. Do not use abbreviations. 
-ontractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spel!- 
ing, possessives. saffixes, or prefixes. Do not use 
archaic or obsolete words, dialectic words, or variants. 
Foreign words which appear in the English section of 
standard dictionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
interastions! Dictanaty will te Ge cathe! ity. 
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of te for any. prise offered. a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 
to a beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the 
S. High S ro) _ 1635. 
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ROUND TABLE 


Home Town 


Sky of leaden gray, 

Faded canopy 

Of parched streams and fields with seams 

of rock; a tree—so like 

its crony—stumbling along 

a wretched, limping way 

of road. A spreading house 

repeating itself 

at dreary distances. 

A fence leaning against a cow. 
Seymour Granitz, 15 
Tannersville (N.Y.) HS. 
Miss Helen Hann, Teacher 


The Coyote 


A wail in the night, long drawn not 
shrill,— 
Taking a stand against the moon, 
Raising your grizzled snout on high, 
You send it up from yonder hill, 
Ripping the quiet of plains apart, 
Voicing the secrets of your heart, 
Flinging anguish against the sky. 
Mary Clare Burns 
Saint Michael Central HS. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sister M. Julienne, Teacher 


The Carousal 


The stillness echoes from hill to hill 
Or dozes like a bear on the ridges. 
Winter muffles, beneath a bonnet of ice, the 
river, 
And whitewashes the bridges; 
Silver combs it hangs on all the roofs, 
That glisten like eyes in a taper’s light; 
The earth is sunk deep underneath the 
foam 
That flowed at the carousing last night. 
Mary Clare Burns, 
St. Michael Central H. 8. 
Chicago, Il. 
Sister M. Julienne, Teacher 


Sixteen and One Hundred 


Grey fog was drifting in through the 
open window. It made the room cold; 
and the curtains rustled, half-heartedly 
protesting. I heard Mother get out of 
bed and go down stairs. It was the ring- 
ing of a bell that had awakened me; but 
I hadn’t realized what it was, and I was 
too sleepy to associate Mother's going 
down stairs with it. So I fell asleep again. 

When I awoke next, the fog had gone; 
the curtains were very quiet, and every 
where there was a still sort of silence, ex- 
cept for the voice in my ear. “Wake up, 
Pat, Grandma wants you. She thinks she’s 
going to die.” I shook the hand off my 
shoulder, and sought a more comfortable 
position. “Pat, did you hear me?” I looked 
up and saw Mother—“Grandma is calling 
for you. She thinks she’s going to die.” 

“Oh, she won't,” I said. But neverthe- 
less I put on some slippers and went down 
stairs. The clock showed six, exactly; and 
I wondered how long ago it was that the 
fog left our room. In the kitchen I turned 
on the tap to get a glass of water, and 
the noise of its running sounded strained 
and loud. “Maybe she is going to die,” 
I thought, and I poured out my water 
without touching it. 

The entire family was assembled in 
. Grandma’s room, even the dog. Carolyn 
was there. I wondered when she had been 
called because I hadn’t heard her get up 
before me, and I hadn't noticed when I 
got up, whether or not her bed was empty. 
I was rather hurt to think I hadn’t been 





the first one to be called, because I knew 
that I was Grandma’s favorite. But I 
supposed Mother had waited until the last 
minute to let me sleep. I had been out 
late the night before. 

“Here’s Pat, Mother,’ said my aunt. 
Her face was drawn, but in the creases 
at the corners of her eyes, and in the cool- 
ness of her hand as she gently pushed me 
forward, I could tell she was relieved. 
I knew reiief was not caused by my ap- 
pearance, but because she thought the 
burden of Grandma was about to be re- 
moved. 

“Nice and cold blooded,” I thought; and 
said to myself: “Dear God please don’t 
let her die.” Grandma’s face was flushed 
and slightly swollen. She had been chok- 
ing and her breath was short. 

“Patty,” she said, and I kissed her. I 
didn’t want her to die. She was very old. 
She had been in the world a hundred 
years, so long that her life was like a 
spoke in the wheel that keeps things going 
around. Take it out and things would 
crumple. “Stay with me, Patty” she said. 
I sat down on the iron edge of the bed 
and she put her hand in mine. She was 
still firm; the fingers were long, and there 
were no blue veins standing out, as there 
are in most old ladies’ hands. The others 
left the room. Grandma spoke—‘Patty,” 
she said—“I want you always to be a good 
girl, and get a good education.” Then she 
gave me all the qualifications of a lady 
and told me other things I will never 
forget. 

All morning I sat on the iron edge of 
her bed and held ‘her hand. She talked 
spasmodically. I didn’t try to make her 
stop, because she loved to talk; I thought 
she might as well die doing what she en- 
joyed doing, as anything. But I knew she 
wouldn’t die. 

At 10:15 the color left her forehead and 
filled her lips; the brightness of her eyes 
dimmed and they became natural. Her 
hand broke out in moisture. At 10:20 she 
said: “God bless you, Patty.” At 10:30 
she said: “Look, dear, run up and get 
some clothes on, you'll catch your death of 
cold.” I thought she might like me to 
catch my death of cold; we could die to- 
gether; that would be more consolation 
for her. Then I remembeted she wasn’t 
going to die. 

When I came down it was a quarter 
to eleven. She was up on her elbow eat- 
ing, pudding. 

At four thirty, that afternoon, she was 
giving Mother a recipe for rice custard. 
Pat Conover, 16, 

West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8. 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


Stella Mortis 


Down the larkspur hills 
Evening star, 

Sink 

Till you are ensnared 
Below the further mysteries 
of the apricot sky, 

As the minnow drops 

To the pool bottom 

With the colors 

Streaming across its sides, 


Why should I feel regret? 
With the lemon lilies 
—indeed, and the-amaryllis— 
I may plant my stars 
Where I desire them. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Only, I have read 
Fra Fillipe pined away 
Because, in the dearness_of pigment, 
He finished his Dream of Urasala 
In the colored. clays he gathered. 
Harold Barnes 
Helena (Mont.) H.S. 


Miss Blanche Newell, Teacher 


Castle Perilous 


Watch the huge construction job! 

“Unemployed” you'll never find 

Watch them as they lay the bricks; 

Eight or more in circle form 

Fifty circles—maybe more. 

Up and up, round: and round 

Higher rise the walls, 

Just a thousand hallways 

Or I’ve counted wrong. 

Several thousand doorways— 

Store rooms, work rooms, bed rooms, 

Nothing is forgotten; 

Soon the castle will be done. 

What?—Ho! 

Farmer’s horses marching 

Rumbling—shaking— 

Crunch! 

Fifty rooms are ruined 

Many lives are lost; 

No insurance will be issued— 

Tiny ants resume their task. 
Cletus Nannemann, 
St. Mary H. 8. 
Burlington, Wis. 
Sister M..Electa, Teache: 


Down Fernando Street 


The wind comes down 
Fernando Street. 
Outside the beat 

Of tramping feet. 
Black men, yellow 
Brown and white, 

All in the cold 

In the white 

Of the night. 


Down comes the snow 
Gently falling. 

All tramp on— 

A sight appalling 
Sunken cheeks 

White; blue lips. 

The wind whips 

Down Fernando Street. 


Huddled and shriveled 
In coats—threadbare 
All tramp on; 

But see how they fare 
Against the white, 

The white of the night. 


They shrink into doorways 
To hide from the night, 

To hide from the wind, 

To hide from the white— 
Which lies there so unifarm, 
Level and neat 

Till the wind comes down 
Fernando Street. 


It whirls the snow 
In ceaseless dance, 
In endless frolic, 
Caper, prance. 


But they don’t run. 

They don’t shout. 

They just wander all about. 

All there is, 

Is a steady beat— 

A steady beat 

Of tramping feet, 

There’s just a beat 

Of tramping feet 

As the men come down 

Fernando Street. 
Milton Shapiro, 
Braddock (Pa.) H. 8. 
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The Gold Standard 


(Concluded from page 18) 


for this purpose is known as the gold 
reserve, 

In most countries there is a law under 
which the institutions which issue notes 
must keep enough gold to cover a cer- 
tain fixed proportion of the notes—for ex- 
ample, for every one hundred dollars in 
paper they must have, let us say, sixty 
dollars in gold. Or another way of limit- 
ing the note issue is to fix the amount 
of notes which may be issued in excess 
of the gold reserve; under this sort of 
law, notes equal in value to the gold 
reserve may be issued, and only a cer- 
tain limited quantity of notes above that. 

The gold reserve, although it is im- 
portant in other respects too, is neces- 
sary to maintain convertibility which 
keeps paper money the same value as 
gold money. It prevents the issue of too 
much or too little paper money,. which 
would be reflected in price changes, and 
have a very disturbing effect on business 
and economic life in general. 

(A further article on the history of the 
gold standard appears next week.) 








Supreme Court Upholds 
Gold Policy, 5-4 


(Concluded from page 19) 


that the Constitution has granted power 
to accomplish both. 

“No definite delegation of such power 
exists and we cannot believe the far-seeing 
framers, who labored with hope of es- 
tablishing justice and securing the bless- 
ings of liberty, intended that the expected 
government should have authority to an- 
nihilate its own obligations and destroy 
the very rights which they were endeavor- 
ing to protect. . 

“But, whatever “may be the situation 
now confronting us, it is the outcome 
of attempts to destroy lawful undertak- 
ings by legislative action; and this we 
think the Court should disapprove in no 
uncertain terms.” 

Effect: Victory for the government re- 
moves the chief obstacle in the path of 
New Deal monetary policies; makes it un- 
necessary for President to deliver the 
speech he had ready in which he would 
have asked the people to support him in 
the steps he planned in case of an ad- 
verse decision; saves the Treasury bil- 
lions of dollars; may influence the Treas- 
ury to begin conversion of the $12,000,- 
000,000 gold clause Liberty Bonds now 
outstanding, with new issue of bonds pay- 
ing lower interest and containing no gold 
clause; sent stock prices soaring upward 
both here and abroad—several exchanges 
had to close to prevent a buying panic; 
encouraged inflationists to press their 
cause on the ground that Court has held 
that the government can do as it pleases 
with money; business, relieved of uncer- 
tainty as to future, took a forward spurt. 

Opinions on decision: 

Prof. Irving Fisher, money expert, “I 
think it is in’ the interest of economic 
justice. . . . The purchasing power of the 
dollar is at least twice what it was when 
the last Liberty Loan was floated. Per- 
sons who lent the government $1,000 in 
1918 and now get $1,000 back get twice 











as much in purchasing power. If on top 


of that, they got 69 per cent, that would NO RETREAT 


be injustice, not justice.” The official pageant of the American High 
Walter Lippmann: “ , . . any other de- School Tercentenary Celebration. 
cision . . . would have created an almost Showing the struggles of education down 
through the ages. 


impossible situation. To have upheld all 


the gold clauses would have produced Mo sovaky for amateurs 


bankruptcies on a gigantic scale. . . . To Price 35 Cents 

have upheld the gold clause on the gov- SAMUEL FRENCH 
ernment’s own bonds would . . . have put 25 W. 45th Street., New York, N. Y. 
a terrific strain on the national credit.” 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 











Senator Carter Glass: “It is plainly a 
breach of contract. I don’t think we 
will recover from it in a century. What 
good is a contract if it can be broken?” 

Dr. Frank W. Taussig, political econ- 
omist: “The court has rightly let public 
policy influence its decision.” 


50 PRIZES “wiiee™ 


FOR FIVE EASY PICTURE TITLES 

















Rules: 
Contest is open to 
every American high 

school student. 





Sie ie 
This is a fascinating title game, with 50 

valuable prizes to reward the winners. oe. om 
See rules at right and directions below, = | -.. i 
taking special note of example Picture A. 
Next, print in your titles and save until To qualify for a prize, 
you have your five best titles to the seven pam ee 
pictures we shall publish. Then send of the 7 untitled pictures 





te be blished durt 
them to Picture Title Contest Editor, ONE the ‘nine weeks content 


Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce MORE seas 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., mailing not Each picture submitted 


later than midnight, March 25. TO mm nnd nddrews printed 


at bottom 
Prizes will be awarded for your originality COME 











and insight into what the picture means No one employed on 
° ps the Scholastic staff, or 
to you in terms of Scholastic’s value as a their families, may enter 
classroSm magazine. Names of winners the contest. 
will be published in our May 4 issue. Ont antes ‘steal tin 
‘ malied and bear post- 
PRIZES: First Prize: handsome portable type- mark dated not later 
writer; 5 Second Prizes: genuine leather brief than midnight, March 
cases—(useful for week-end trips or carrying 25th, 
launches, books, so af mJ ‘ Le LL 
Brownie Cameras; 39 Fourt zes: handsome Im case of 
green bakelite Spencerian refiller pencils. amount of Sm , - 
awarded to all tying con- 
HINTS: “Scholastic makes going to school more fun.” “Stu- testants. 
dents like to go te classes that teach Scholastic.” 
NOTE: These hints are given to stimulate thought and must Decision of judges ts 
not be used word for word. final. 
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FOR COMPLETE CONTEST DETAILS SEE THE JAN. 26 ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC 
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Student 


Brains 

Dear Editor: I wish to 
comment on your. editorial 
titled “Ashamed of Our 
Brains,” published in 
Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1935. 

In this interesting editor- 

ial you state that you do not know 
whether the loss of _ instinctive in- 
quisitiveness in the child is partly the 
fault of the student, or the school system 
It is further stated in explanation of the 
cartoon on the page that the child who 
does his lessons merely because he must 
complete the assigned task loses all the 
enjoyment obtained through successful 
achievement. 

In my opinion the fault lies not wholly 
with the student, but mainly with the 
congested condition of our schools and 
the rapidly spreading philosophy, among 
the students, of marks above life, liberty, 
and death. Due to the crowded condition 
of the classroom, the teacher, in order to 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of the 
abilities of each pupil, must resort to a 
series of tests throughout the term and 
consequently marks come into play. Marks 
have, therefore, become an all-important 
and influencing factor in the lives of even 
the more aggressive and intelligent stu- 
dent. Gradually the importance and value 
of a course, and the joy it could afford 
has been slowly, but effectively, pushed 
into the background by the mental par- 
asite—the mark. 

Thus are the teachers and students of 
today put to task because pig-headed, 
slippery politicians, surrounded by a 
delectable circle of red-tape, seek to 
weigh their pockets down at the expense 
of the most important system a country 
could harbor—the school system. 

—Sylvia Diamond 
Samuel J. Tilden HS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Basket-ball 


Dear Editor: We have now entered into 
what may be called mid-season for high 
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Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
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school basket-ball. All students should 
try to improve their school’s sportsman- 
ship. By this I do not mean that they 
should try to make their team better than 
others; that is understood. But rivalry in 
games is not all that is important, for a 
school should try to show how it stands 
in being a good sport. 

As you know, basketball is played in- 
doors. It is not the same as football 
where, if someone makes an unkindly re- 
mark, chances are that it will not be 
heard. I wish every student would show 
some degree of kindness for the visiting 
teams. They are working under handi- 
caps, and if their forward or star makes 
a good play, well, give him a hand; don't 
“boo” him. This form of applause gives 
the school a very black mark—the coaches, 
officials, players, and faculty representa- 
tives all resent it. [ am a firm believer in 
better relationships with the other schools. 

Leonard Wright 
Central High School 
Sioux City, lowa 


Advertising 

Dear Sirs: May I suggest that at some 
time the Scholastic publish an edition on 
Advertising. I would be interested in 
knowing how advertising companies are 
organized, the effect Congress has on them, 
what professional ethics they have, the 
opinion of the more conservative on mod- 
ern methods and so on. The Metropolitan 
Ingurance Co., and the Bell Telephone Co. 
come to my mind as examples of educa- 
tional advertisers. Are there others? 

Nancy Robb 
(Maybe we will.—EFd.) 


Wheat from Chaff 

Dear Editor and Students: In answer 
to the letter sent in by Leonna Davis, I 
want to ask her this question, What Is 
Education? It certainly isn’t a hardship 
placed upon children all over the world 
by spiteful parents and teachers. It isn't 
a contest between students to see who can 
gain the highest grades. I would rather 
think of it as a process which enables us 
to mix fun with hard work so that in later 
years we may better understand how to 
separate the chaff from the wheat and 
enjoy the good things of life. 

Ieonna Davis said she was befuddled 
and I believe her. She has school, edu- 
cation, and false philosophy all mixed in 
her letter. School is the “place where” we 
learn cooperation and form contacts that 
are often helpful later as well as helping 
form our personalities now. Contacts and 
cooperation should go hand-in-hand with 
book knowledge. 

Mary Madeline Daughton 
Grand River (lowa) HS. 


Lynching Again 

Dear Editor: I enjoyed very much the 
views Mr.:-Brown of Arkansas took on the 
question of lynching. Mr. Plum of Mary- 
land, being a typical Northerner, cannot 
or does not know the condition the South 
has gone through and is still going 
through. I do not believe the South has 
recovered from the results of Civil War. 
If Mr. Plum will read and digest a history 
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book that is written correctly he will see 
that it was the North that sold our fore- 
fathers the slaves and later took or forced 
them away from us. 

Take the Negro case that is known 
practically all over the United States as 
the “Scottsboro Case” and there is an 
ideal situation where a lynching mob 
would come in handy. Those Negroes 
would have already paid the extreme pen- 
alty for the crime they committed if the 
Negro lovers of the North had not inter- 
fered. When a Negro commits a dirty 
crime as these and others has done it is 
high time the descendants of true South 
ern Aristocracy did something about it. 
Now I want to try to bring a few facts 
home to anyone who is in favor of banish- 
ing lynching. Suppose a Negro, or any 
other man, would mistreat your wife, 
mother or sister in a way that was shame- 
ful. Would you agree for someone a 
thousand miles off to come and thwart 
every plan that is made for the guilty 
one to suffer the limit? If you are made 
of the right stuff you would do more than 
merely object to it. Any of you young 
Americans who has a lovable attitude to- 
ward the Negro had better keep your 
attitudes and ideas to yourself and not 
interfere with the Southerners’ actions. | 
invite anyone to criticize, comment, dis- 
cuss, object or disagree with the view | 
have expressed for I stand behind every 
word I have to say. 

John A. Scott 
Verbena (Ala.) HS 
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Edwina Hake, Milton, Wis. 
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Sara Swab, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Arlene Hoover, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Stephen Doiron, Thornwell, Louisiana, 
Blanche Wyse, 401 Union St., Archbold, Ohio. 
Minerva Schepis, 39 Garden St., Rochelle Park, 


N. J. 
Peggy Luther, 222 East 2ist St., Paterson, N. J. 
Halard Holler, P. O. Box 310, Bergen, N. Y. 
Ruth Gonzales, Spring Valley, N. Y., R. F. D. 
Lois McCune, 6 Tenure Ave., Spring Valley, 
New York, No 


West Clarkson Rd., 


Ellen Headden, Spring Valley, 
»”>? 


Isabel Langereis, 
Valley, Y. 
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I ae to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City) 


Name.... 


Address (Street No., Town & State) 


High School I attend 


English Teacher. . 


I enclose 10 cents for 1 year’s membership. Check 
here if you wish pamphlet, : How to Judge (10 cents 
additional) 
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QUESTIONS 


and ANSWERS 


As a game it’s fascinating. And profitable, too, if you'll 
follow it through 


YOU ARE ASKING US 


ol. Where can I get the human, living story of 

contemporary American artists, with fine 
illustrations of their most significant work? Mind 
now, I want articles that are easy to read—that 
flow along at an exhilarating pace. 


@2. What magazine is running a consecutive 

series of articles on TOOLS and MATE- 
RIALS, that are so clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten that teachers everywhere are using them im the 
classroom for student instruction? 


NOW, 


Al. Naturally, the more you know about the artists of 
your own day, the way they work, what they are trying 
to do, the forces molding their careers, the better you 
understand their work. And through this understanding, 
the keener is your appreciation, and the greater your 
enjoyment. 


Artists are exciting people. (Do you know, for in- 
stance, that Hemry Mattson was emce a mechanic? And 
do you know im what way he turned to art—and why he 
paimts the way he does? You do, if you read the Decem- 
ber issue of the Magazime of ART***). Read about 
fising American artists im the Magazine of ART! 


A2. Wave you ever wondered how such and such an 
artist does things? How he achieves results peculiar to 
his own work? How he has developed his technique— 
the way he handles his tools and materials? 


Even if you aren’t curious, you are going to get a 
lot of entertainment and worthwhile information out of 


*** Please do not ask us to start your subscription with the December tsewe. 
This was crheusted long ago. 


ACCEPT THIS 


What art publication keeps me right up to 
the minute on the most important new 
developments, by selecting the ousstanding happen- 
imgs of the month in every section of the country 
—and giving me a running summary with an edi- 
torial expression of opinion? 


o4. What art magazine reproduces each year 

more than 500 marvelous illustrations, 
with a subscription price much less than I would 
expect to pay for the illustrations alone? 


WE°’LL DO THE ANSWERS... 


the TOOLS and MATERIALS articles each month ém the 
Magezine of ART. They are written by artists recog- 
mized for their technical excellemce. (Here is a tip. 
Don't miss William Zorach in the March number. He 
tells you about “Carved Sculpture.” ) 


43. Te answer your third question, we poim a pride- 
ful f&imger to “The Innocent Bystander” and “Speaking 
About Art”—two of the most popular regular features 
of America’s outstanding art magazine— the Magazine 
of ART. 

44, Let's suppose for 2 minute that you could buy the 
beautiful illustrations in the Magazine of ART for the 
tidiculously low price of 1% cents each. There are 
over 500 every year, so for these alone you would pay 
$7.50 or more. 


Yet, a subscription to The American Magazine of 
ART is only five dollars a year. And you get not only 
the hundreds of illustrations, but dozens of articles 
and features that are intensely interesting, and of prac- 
tical, useful assistance to you. For the finest publi- 
cation in its field, you pay less than 1% cents a day! 


INVITATION 


reader, we cordially invite you to receive the Magazine of ART for an introductory 

of four full months for only a dollar—exactly half the single copy rate. And if you are 

not ectly satisfied, your money will be refunded. You have everything to gain. The coupon 
below is worth $1 to you. Take advantage of this unusual opportunity by returning it today. 


TO TEACHERS 


In lese than two months alone, more than 800 art teachers subscribed to 
the Magazine of ART. Here is your chance to discover how valuable, 


interesting and worthwhile this publication is to you 





way Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 
| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 





TO STUDENTS 


sine of ART for you 
you are threngh with 


Here is an idea. Se ee sn eee? Se 
the 


articles, clip the 
You'll also want a second scrapbook 


TO LIBRARIANS 


"ll thoroughly enjoy it, themselves). After 
i yo ~ ¥en . them 
into a scrapbook arranged according to the periods art history. 
ou for the articles on TOOLS and 
MATERIALS. These scrapbooks will be useful to you in hundreds 
‘ormation. 


~ of ways, particularly as a source of authoritative inf —_—->> 


Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Enter my subscription to the Magazine of ART for the 
four months. One dollar is enclosed. If I am not 
fectly satisfied, my money is to be refunded. 





Because the Magazine of ART is used so extensively by teachers and 


students, Librarians everywhere tell us they consi 


der it an unusually good 


accession. If you are not receiving it regularly, send your order today. —> 
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10 help yourself keep’ 
jit... full of natural 


vim and vigor! 


ANY of our every-day foods are so 
refined that many modern diets lack 
bulk. The system needs a certain amount 
of bulk food to help free it of digestive 
wastes. Bran, the outer covering of the 
wheat grain, is an excellent form of bulk. 
Bran absorbs moisture, keeps food mov- 
ing rhythmically along the digestive tract, 
gently clears the body of accumulating 
food wastes. 


Very often when you feel unnaturally 
tired, listless, “lackadaisical,” your 
trouble may be due to this one, easily- 
remedied cause:—a sluggish intestine, re- 


sulting from insufficient bulk in your 
diet. In such a case, bran may prove a 
great help to you. 


Not only is bran a splendid natural 
regulator, but it is also a valuable food, 
rich in phosphorus, iron, and vitamin B 
—a builder of appetite. 

If eaten at least once every day, bran 
helps to supply the bulk food most people 
need for regularity. It is especially good 
in combination with all kinds of fruit or 
berries, and with either milk or cream. It 
may also be used in muffins, griddle cakes 
and other dishes. 
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